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The problem of interpreting and restoring the three small 
fragments of the Greek didascalic inscription found in Rome (in 
1777, 1765, and 1888) and last edited by Kaibel in JG. XIV 
(=IGSI.) 1097, 1098, 1098 a (Addenda, p. 697) is singularly 
fascinating to the student of Attic comedy. The great impor- 
tance of the document to which they belonged is at once apparent, 
while the difficulties involved in the problem are baffling in the 
highest degree, on account both of the mutilated condition of the 
fragments and of the unusual nature of their contents. It is not 
surprising that no two of the scholars' who have discussed them, 
have until recently agreed in their interpretations. Doubtless 
many who have not committed their ideas to print have had the 
same experience as the present writer, who confesses to having 
spent many an odd hour over these 43 broken lines, convinced 
that the published interpretations were often wholly wrong, never 
wholly right, only to lay aside for further reflection his own 
incomplete restorations with numerous queries still unanswered. 

But the problem has recently been brought appreciably nearer 
a solution by Alfred Korte in Rhein. Mus. LX (1905), pp. 425 ff. 


1Béckh, Meineke, Usener, Bergk, Madvig, Petersen, Kaibel, and Wilamowitz. 
For the references see Korte or Kaibel. Wilamowitz’ interpretation of 1098 is found 
only in the Corpus, communicated to the editor by letter. 
[CuLassicaL PuriLo.oey I, July, 1906] 901 
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In the first part of his study he builds largely upon the founda- 
tions laid by Petersen in Wien. Stud. VII (1885), pp. 181 ff. 
Even here, however, he makes several valuable contributions of 
his own, both by his restorations and especially by showing 
that the testimony of this inscription concerning the number 
of competing poets does not, as has been thought, contradict that 
furnished by the didascalic notices prefixed to the plays of Aris- 
tophanes. But the most valuable gain is in his positive identifica- 
tion of the poets of 1098a and the consequent proof that this 
fragment was a part of the document to which, as Petersen had 
shown, the other two fragments belonged. Korte’s discovery 
supplies the most conclusive confirmation of the general results 
of Petersen. 

While recognizing thus cordially the distinct value of Korte’s 
article, both for our understanding of the document as a whole 
and for many details, I must express my dissent and attempt here 
to show that it is justified regarding one important point—the 
length of line. It may be that we shall never be able to reach 
agreement as to this vital factor in the restoration, although I 
personally think it can be determined; but it is quite as impor- 
tant that we shall not deceive ourselves into thinking that we 
have determined it when we have not. All restorations of this 
inscription from which new individual facts for the history of 
Attic comedy may be derived are absolutely dependent upon the 
accuracy with which the original line-length can be ascertained. 
We now know for a certainty that the item which still circulates 
in our handbooks, éi’Avrioy (Sou (434) Avourros évixa, is wrong; 
but one who reads Korte’s forceful article, with its claim of 
mathematical precision in the determination of the line-length, is 
likely to be led into an error which is still greater (for, though it 
rests upon a far better understanding of the inscription than 
Bockh possessed, it just happens to be farther from the truth), if 
he accepts as documentary the restoration of the record of this 
poet’s first victory now proposed by Korte: Avoumrzos évika peév 
Anvata éri Tavelrrov (409) Katayjvas. And this is especially 
true if, as might be inferred from Korte’s words, Wilhelm is in 
agreement with him and intends to adopt in his forthcoming book 
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the same hypothesis. It has therefore seemed the more neces- 
sary to bring out without further delay the results of my own 
study of these fragments, formulated some years ago but with- 
held from publication by the momentary expectation of Wilhelm’s 
book.’ In view of the importance of Korte’s article, and the fact 
that on the subject of the line-length he takes direct issue with the 
conclusions to which I have been led, a portion of this paper 
takes the form of an argument directed against him, in answer to 
his friendly but confident challenge (p. 431, and n. 1). But this 
incident to the presentation shall not lead me to forget his cour- 
tesy in communicating to me the results of his study two years ago 
nor the manifold instruction which I have derived from him. 
Before we enter upon the discussion of the main question at 
issue it will be necessary to have before us the facts, on which 
doubtless all scholars now agree, concerning the purpose of the 
compiler of this document, the materials he employed, and his 
manner of arranging the items which enter into its construction. 
The compiler of this document had set before himself the task 
of giving in full the agonistic history of each comic poet great 
and small who had competed in the two annual contests at 
Athens, doubtless from the first contest under state control, ca. 486. 
All the facts needed for such a record, except the occasional notes 
supplied by the catalogue of the Alexandrian library, were found 
ready to hand in the two sections of the comic didascaliae which 
Aristotle compiled and the state afterward brought down to date 
and published on stone.” These didascaliae gave in two lists, 
one for each festival, in chronological order by archons, the 
important facts in the history of the contests, chief among them 
being the archon-date and the title of the play of each competing 
poet in the order of the judge’s award. Each rank except the first 
was introduced by the cardinal number abbreviated—6éev. px. 
te, Tew. From these didascaliae our compiler had first to collect 
the items pertaining to each poet separately. To do this he had 
1 Before 1903; see p. 25, n. 69 (on Aristomenes) of my Introduction of Comedy 
into the City Dionysia. My restoration has changed little since then, except for the 


addition of Kérte’s discoveries in 1098 a and that, convinced by his arguments, I have 
gone back to Anaxandrides as the principal poet in 1098. 


2Lenaea: JG. II. 972, col. 1; Dionysia: 7G. II. 975. 
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merely to run through the Dionysian catalogue, jotting down the 
archon under whom the poet’s name first appeared, the rank, and 
the play, and so on down until this poet’s name ceased to recur; 
then through the Lenaean didascaliae in the same way. 

With the material for each poet assembled thus in two chron- 
ological series, the compiler’s next task was to combine the 
Lenaean with the Dionysian records in some orderly and per- 
spicuous arrangement. The simplest would have been to adopt 
the plan of a single chronological group for each poet, simply 
adding the Dionysian items to the Lenaean under the appropriate 
archons. Such an arrangement, however, would have had one 
obvious disadvantage from the point of view of the ancient 
student of the dramatic poets, who was especially interested to 
know the number of plays, the titles, the number of prizes won 
at the two festivals together and at the City Dionysia separately, 
the date of the first City victories, and possibly also of the first ap- 
pearances. The compiler therefore chose the arrangement which 
would show such facts most clearly, grouping the firsts together, 
each festival apart, then the seconds, etc. Each rank-group was 
preceded by the appropriate caption (évika, Sevrepos, tpiros, etc., 
later §’, y’ etc.), and each festival-group likewise (€v dove, 
Anvaia). The entries under each festival-group were arranged 
chronologically, and under each rank-group that festival-group 
was given first in which the poet had first been assigned to that 
rank. The festival-groups do not, therefore, succeed each other 
in a fixed order (as, e. g., Ajvara—év dora, Anvara—év aoret, etc. ), 
but the first festival in a given rank-group may be the same as 
the last in the preceding rank-group. And here a fact is to be 
noted that is of great importance for the reconstruction of the 
document: Instead of repeating the festival-name in such cases, 
the compiler, to save space, gives simply the rank-caption with- 
out the festivai.! When, therefore, we find the numeral without 
the festival, we must assume that the last preceding festival-group 

1 Kérte often disregards this factor (e. g., 1097, ll. 11, 12, 13, and elsewhere), prob- 
ably because he does not believe in it. But the é in 1097, 1, 6, can be interpreted in 
no other way and it would be, in my opinion, unsafe to reject the clue thus given. 


But it is difficult to apply the principle if we take so short a line as Kérte does. The 
principle is fully recognized by Petersen, p. 185. 
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was of the same festival, and conversely, when the festival is 
given with the numeral, the other festival preceded. 

From this arrangement, which might result in ten festival- 
groups in each poet’s record, we deduce two observations: The 
first item in one, and generally not the first, of the rank-groups 
gave the date of the poet’s first appearance; and the first item 
in the second festival-group under each rank-group would always 
be later than the first item in the preceding festival-group. But 
there can naturally be no chronological relation whatever be- 
tween the first items of the main rank-groups. It is logically 
quite conceivable, though not likely to occur, that the first item 
in a particular rank-group would fall at a later date than the last 
item in the preceding rank-group. Consistently with the greatest 
possible order and system in the method of arrangement we might 
have, on any fragment, a set of items that seem wholly irregular, 
and at the same time, on another, the appearance of a chronologi- 
cal order when the items really belong to different chronological 
groups; see below, p. 208. And such deceptions would naturally 
be more likely to occur if the line were long than if it were short. 

The compiler was obliged to decide, further, whether the poets 
should be arranged alphabetically or chronologically. The first 
plan was far simpler to follow. But the advantage of having 
contemporary poets in the same neighborhood on the stone, and 
the distortion of literary history which would have resulted if, 
for example, Cratinus was followed by Crito and Antiphanes by 
Apollodorus, led to the adoption of the chronological order. But 
how was the chronology of each poet to be determined? The 
order of first victories, conveniently furnished by the victors’ lists 
IG. II. 977, would leave out the poets who had won no victories. 
The only practicable method was to allow the position of the 
poet to be fixed by the earliest mention of him in the didascaliae, 
i. e., by the date of his first appearance.' This was certainly the 
method followed. 

Recognizing, therefore, the factors which determined the 


10f. the comment on the tragic poet Aphareus, Vit. X. Orat. 839 d: dptduevos 8’. 
dd Avoverpdrov diddoxev, Axpe Dwovyéevous, év ereow elxoowxrw, etc. This principle 
also was recognized by Petersen. 
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position of a poet in this document and the disposition of the 
agonistic items in the record of each, it is obviously of the great- 
est importance to bring to bear upon the interpretation of the 
scanty remains all available sources of information which furnish 
us with definite chronological data concerning the contests of all 
the comic poets whose activities fall within the period touched by 
these fragments. Foremost in importance among such sources 
must be reckoned the two victors’ lists, JG. 977 7, k (City) and 
d, e, f, g, h (Lenaean). The order of names in these lists would 
naturally be different at many points from that of our document, 
for it is determined by the dates of first victories; nor would these 
lists include all the names in our document. Again the order of 
names in the Lenaean list differs materially from that in the 
Dionysian. But in spite of these drawbacks, with the few definite 
data which we possess it is possible to fix approximately the date 
at which a poet who occupies a given position in these lists won 
his first victory. If our document, therefore, furnishes us with 
an outline of the career of a poet whose name is lost, the victors’ 
lists may help, with the extant titles, to identify the poet. And 
if the document gives a poet’s name with the fact that he was 
victorious, the victors’ lists may give us light on the festival; or, 
more important, by furnishing us with the approximate date of 
his first victory, may prevent our adopting a false reconstruction 
of the inscription, even if it does not actually identify his name. 

If the document covered the whole period of Attic comedy, a 
period of ca. 300 years, it must have been of imposing propor- 
tions. Except for twenty years or so during the Peloponnesian 
War there were ten entries for each year. Obviously it was 
incumbent upon the compiler to save space where possible. We 
observe efforts in this direction: After about the twenty-fifth 
poet he abandons the ordinal spelled out in favor of the numeral 
sign; he omits the festival name where confusion would not arise 
from so doing; and he is sparing of blank spaces before the lead- 
ing categories. But the effort is most noticeable in his failure 
to adopt the most perspicuous disposition of his material on the 
stone, viz., to give to each entry and heading a separate line (as 
in JG. II. 971) or at least to begin every new main category at the 
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beginning of a line. When he decided to run poets, captions, 
and entries into solid lines with sparing use of spaces he at once 
sacrificed perspicuity to considerations of economy. Having sacri- 
ficed so much, and with so great a mass of material to dispose of, 
is it likely that he would have rendered his work still less usable 
with no corresponding gain in space by adopting a narrow column 
of about one entry to a line? In such a column almost every 
entry would be broken between lines and the proportion of broken 
words would be very large. On general principles, therefore, one 
would expect to find a line considerably longer than that pro- 
posed by Ko6rte. 

Korte, with Petersen, decides upon 28-32 as the normal num- 
ber of letters to a line, but he claims for this hypothesis a degree 
of certainty which Petersen carefully refrained from doing.’ 
Korte’s criteria are as follows: (1) In two successive lines (5, 6) 
of 1098 occur two archons of successive years, Charisandrus 375, 
Hippodamas 374. The inference is drawn that the latter was the 
next entry after the former in the original record. (2) Accepting 
this inference as a working basis, the lacunae can be filled out 
with hypothetical entries which satisfy the space conditions, in 
such a way as to connect the broken ends of lines with the next 
broken beginnings. In other words, a complete record can be 
made on the assumption of ca. 30 letters, the least possible num- 
ber. In reply it may be said that the same might be done with 
lines averaging longer by one entry, as Petersen showed. But 
if, by evidence derived from outside the inscription, it can be 
shown that the reconstruction with the short line runs counter to 
known facts, it will be clear that the inference based upon the 
two archons is erroneous. 

After setting up these positive criteria, Korte makes an appeal 
on the basis of certain coincidences which will be interfered with 
if a longer line is assumed. In five successive lines of 1098 (see 
below, p. 220) we chance to have the archons of 382, 375, 374, 
365, and 349, while in the line above the first date is the festival 
heading év adore and after the latest date Ajvaa. Now if a 
longer line were taken, Ajvaca would have to be inserted between 

1 Wien. Stud. XII (1885), p. 189. 
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375 and 374, and év adore: would accordingly be required between 
365 and 349, so that, instead of a single series, we should have 
three, viz. (supplying the missing dates hypothetically): y év dore 
385, 382, 378, 375; y Anvaa $377, 374, 371, 368, 365; & ev dora 
370, 349. Apropos of such a reconstruction Korte (p. 431) 
vehemently protests, exclaiming that thus (1) ‘precisely the second 
Lenaean exhibition of the third class would be one year behind 
the last Dionysian.’ I see no earthly reason why it should not have 
been. (2) ‘The beginning of the list of City fourths would fall in 
the lacuna.’ But when at least half of the width is lost one may 
reasonably expect to find at least half of the data missing. Korte 
himself is obliged to supply the festival twice in two successive 
lines in 1087. (3) ‘The extant titles of the fourth class would 
follow chronologically upon the last Lenaean exhibition of the 
third class, so that, in the fragment, the remains of the City 
thirds, Lenaean thirds, and City fourths create the illusory appear- 
ance of a continuous chronological series.’ The answer to the 
last objection is given above (p. 205). The easiest and most 
natural thing in the world would be to accept without further 
consideration these particular five lines as giving the original 
order of items. But when we observe that in this same fragment 
the four lines 10-13 also seem to give a compact group of dates 
(367, 364, 356, 352), but that the sequence is broken by the 
év adore on the stone itself and that Korte is obliged to break it 
a second time, we are warned to proceed cautiously. In fact, if 
we chanced to have the other half of the five lines to which Korte 
appeals, the original line having been about twice as long, it 
would contain six dates (the bold-face type above) of which the 
first five, though belonging to different chronological groups, 
would happen to be in sequence! 

In short, this dictum may be laid down: Whatever hypothesis 
may be advanced regarding the original length of line on the basis 
of coincidences or other apparent indications offered by the frag- 
ments themselves, it can not be accepted forthwith as certain, but 
requires confirmation by means of pertinent evidence derived from 
outside sources before it can be regarded as the true basis of 
restoration. 
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It is possible to apply the test of external evidence to 
K6rte’s hypothesis in 1097, where the joining of |. 7 to 1. 8 gives 
the statement that Lysippus was victorious in 410 (or 409) at the 
Lenaea, or possibly é€v dare. Now the name of Lysippus is not 
preserved on either of the victors’ lists; it must therefore have 
been in one of the present lacunae of one or both. We have but 
to prove that it can be supplied in neither in such a position as 
would be consistent with a first victory won in 410. Kérte him- 
self admits (p. 436) that it is not easy to introduce it into either 
list, but inclines to restore it in about the last line, i. e., 1. 17, of 
col. I of the Lenaean list. The last extant name is Eupolis in 
1.11. Let us assume, to make the case as favorable as possible 
to Kérte’s view, that the name of Aristophanes once stood imme- 
diately after that of Eupolis; his first Lenaean victory was won 
in 425. There would be left but four lines for the poets who 
won first victories in the 14 years between. This would give the 
high average of three and a half years to each poet for this 
period, as opposed to two and a half from the beginning down to 
Aristophanes. To bring |. 17 as late as 410 we should have to 
assume ten second and subsequent victories on the part of poets 
prior to Lysippus, or, allowing for the two of Eupolis and the 
(possibly) two of Aristophanes,’ six other victories for the older 
poets. This is, of course, possible; but serious difficulties arise 
when we consider col. II, of which the first twelve names are 
preserved. If the first victory of Ilo- in l. 1 were won after 410, 
that of the twelfth poet in col. II could not be earlier than 399, 
allowing for no second victories by the earlier poets in these 
years; or, taking the average assumed by Korte for the years 
425-10, this date would fall ca. 380. At the same rate the first 
Lenaean victory of Anaxandrides in col. III, which was probably 
a few years earlier than his first City victory in 378, would fall 
ca. 363. But these are rough calculations. A more certain 
result is reached if we start with a concrete fact, the Lenaean. 
victory of Cephisodotus in 402.’ Assuming that it was his first 

1 With the Knights and possibly the Wasps; but the list distinctly favors Philonides 
as victor in 422, 

2Lys. xxi. 4, and Am. Jour. Phil, XXI (1900), pp. 50 ff. 
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victory and that his name was in |. 13 (both assumptions being the 
most favorable to Kérte),in the interval of seven years between the 
earliest possible date for Ilo- and Cephisodotus (409-402) there 
are eleven names on the stone. In other words, 415 is the latest 
possibie date for the first victory of the poet in col. I, 1. 17! 
Therefore, if Lysippus won a Lenaean victory at all, it must have 
been before 416. 

Could he then have been victorious év adore: in 410? Frag. i 
was in col. I of the original list, and the last name, to be restored 
Callias, was the fifteenth or sixteenth line.’ The date of his first 
victory is known from JG. II. 971 to have been 446. The first 
three names in column III are given ink: Nicophon, Theopompus, 
Cephisodotus,’ whose dates are here a little later than in the 
Lenaean list. Now among the unpublished fragments of this list* 
is one which contains portions of twelve names which belong to 
col. II, i. e., between i and k. Neither upper nor lower margin 
is preserved; hence, since the column contained 17 lines, there 
are lacunae, at the top and bottom of this column, of from one to 
four lines in extent, to the former of which the one or two lines 
after Callias should be added. Since Callias’ first victory was in 
446, the latest possible date for a victory of Lysippus in the lacuna 
of at most six lines following the former’s name would be ca. 425. 

Our test of Kérte’s hypothesis, therefore, narrows down to 
this one question: Could Lysippus have occupied a position in 
the lacuna of four or less lines at the bottom of col. II on the 
strength of a victory won in 410 (409)? Iam convinced that he 
could not; but I am obliged to content myself with a single calcu- 
lation by averages.’ Fortunately this happens to be fairly con- 


1The reasons for these assertions are given in my Introd. of Com. into the City 
Dion., pp. 24ff. 

2 For the classification see Am. Jour. Phil. XX (1899). The upper margin of k is 
preserved. 

8 Wilhelm announced his discovery of these new fragments in Jahrb. d. dster. 
arch. Inst. I (1898), Beibl., p. 46. 

4The demonstration could be made conclusive beyond all reasonable doubt if I 
were permitted to employ freely the data furnished by the fragment. I trust that I 
have not ventured too far, nor trenched too much upon the prerogatives of Wilhelm, 
by using the bare facts. The many scholars who have seen the fragment or copies of 
it (including, it is to be hoped, the editor of the Comic Fragments) will be able to 
supply from their own knowledge the proofs which I am barred from presenting here. 
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clusive. The average number of years represented by each poet 
before Callias is a little over three. If one should apply the 
same average to the not less than fifteen lines intervening between 
Callias and the first line in this lacuna, we should reach the year 
400 as about the date of the poet whose name stood there. Since 
most of the six City victories of Cratinus, the four of Eupolis,' 
and the unknown but doubtless large number of Aristophanes 
and Plato, were won in this period, this average is probably not 
too high.’ At any rate, between the earliest date which can be 
given to the first line in this lacuna and the year 410 (409) 
there is a margin which, in my opinion, effectually excludes 
Lysippus as a victor in 410. 

We are accordingly forced to the conclusion that the first 
victory of Lysippus, if Lenaean, was won before 416, if Diony- 
sian, between 445 and 425, say about midway between these two 
dates. In either case that which was won under Theopompus or 
Glaucippus was not the first, but the second or later. At least 
one full entry must therefore be inserted in 1.7 before the 
archon’s name. Furthermore, we learn that the second victory 
was won at the same festival as the one preceding it, since, as 
we have shown, it can not have been a first victory. Now the 
fact that he won at least two victories renders it almost certain 
that they were not Lenaean.* I have therefore, without misgiv- 
ings, assigned them to the Dionysia. 

To Korte’s 28-32 letters must now be added some 22 more 
for the additional archon-date and title. Can we determine 
whether a still greater width is possible? Only by general 
considerations, but they chance to be satisfactory. If we add 
another entry to each line the number of plays produced by the 
poets in these fragments becomes too large to be probable and 
their distribution among the rank-classes becomes disproportion- 
ate. One example will suffice: Anaxandrides, the poet of 1098, 


1Suidas gives a total of 7, the Lenaean list 3—all won before 410, 


2 The average for the first 7 of these 15 lines is actually larger; it would have to 
drop suddenly from 3.5 to 1.7 in the remaining lines to bring the first line of the 
lacuna to 409. 


8T will spare the reader the calculations, which I have given in Am. Jour. Phil. 
XXI (1900), p. 53. 
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is reported to have brought out 65 plays. Korte’s restoration 
would give him, in addition to his firsts and seconds, nine thirds, 
one fourth, and four fifths. Since he won ten victories this 
would leave 41 seconds—a result that dismays Korte and leads 
him to suspect the tradition that gives 65.1 By adding two full 
entries to the line we should have 38 in the last three classes, 
leaving 10 firsts to only 17 seconds. But by the line which I 
propose he exhibited 26 plays which were awarded third, fourth, 
and fifth, leaving 29 seconds and 10 firsts—a reasonable propor- 
tion for an eminent poet. There is a second and more important 
consideration: The addition of two entries would increase the 
victories of Lysippus to three—too large a number for a poet 
who, on this hypothesis, produced only six plays. Again, the 
victor in 1. 15 of 1098 would have won three Lenaean victories; 
but no poet in the Lenaean list col. IV is credited with this 
number except Anaxandrides, whose record precedes, and Nausi- 
crates, whose first victory was some twelve years later. The 
assumption of just one entry to the line more than Korte pro- 
poses solves all difficulties; the addition of still another would 
introduce difficulties even greater than are produced by Korte’s 
proposal. I have accordingly adopted the former alternative 
with confidence. 

There can be no doubt that 1098 a preceded 1097 with a 
short interval between. From the victors’ lists we gain the 
names of almost all the poets who won victories in the period 
between Telecleides and Xenophilus on the one hand and Lysip- 
pus on the other. Is it possible to identify the poet whose 
record preceded that of Lysippus in 1097 ? 

This poet was fairly productive. In these six lines were 
recorded fifteen exhibitions as follows: y’ City 1 or more, 
Lenaea 2 (or, Lenaea 3 at least, City unknown), & City 8, 
Lenaea 2; e’ Lenaea 2. The chances are that such a poet won a 
victory. The dates preserved range from 440-431—a range too 
narrow for a poet of such productivity. But the competition in 
440 was third of that rank, and the date of his first exhibition 


1This number is by no means incredibly large for a poet whose career extended 
over something like forty years. 
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must be advanced several years. We may safely assume for 
his first appearance ca. 445. Now since the position of Tele- 
cleides in the Lenaean list points to a first victory not far from 
449, a first appearance somewhat earlier, we see that the interval 
between the record of Xenophilus and this unknown poet was not 
considerable. His name may possibly be found in the victors’ 
lists in a position not much later than Telecleides and Xeno- 
philus. A composite list in which the Lenaean and the City 
lists are combined, on the basis of such definite dates as are 
available, would be something like this: Euphronius (C. 458), 
Ecphantides, Cratinus (C. 452), Diopeithes (C. 451), Crates 
(C. 450), Xenophilus (L. ca. 449), Telecleides (L. ca. 447), 
Callias (C. 446), Aristomenes (L. ca. 445), Anonymous, Lysippus 
(C. ca, 485). The order by first appearances would considerably 
disarrange this list; but since it includes probably all of the new 
poets who won victories in these twenty years, we may hope to 
identify the unknown poet as one of these ten. 

Do the titles of plays in this poet’s record agree with any 
that are known to us as belonging to any of the poets victorious 
in this period? In using titles for identification especial stress 
must be laid upon peculiar or unusual titles. Plutus or Adelphi 
would give us the choice of several, but Pytine or Heautontimo- 
rumenus would be practically decisive if the period of their 
authors were right. So when Korte acutely recognized the titles 
Zteppoi and ‘Hafoda, of a period fixed by the name Xenophilus, 
his identification of their author as Telecleides was absolutely 
convincing. 

Of the titles remaining in ll. 1-6 the unusual “Tzepa ovdnpa 
is not known from other sources, while Zdarvpor was used by at 
least three poets of the Old Comedy, Ecphantides, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, all of whom are excluded by their periods. A 
fourth poet of the period must therefore have written a Satyri, 
as Korte also remarks (p. 435). -ous in 1.6 signifies nothing. 
There remains: only Kv- in the first line. No known fifth-cen- 
tury title fits this except Cyclopes, attributed to Callias in 
Suidas, Bekker’s Anec., Athenaeus, and Pollux. No other 
Cyclopes is recorded, though Athenaeus in four places assigns 
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this play to “Callias or Diocles.” This can not by any possi- 
bility be interpreted to mean that Callias did not write a 
Cyclopes—the only matter in which we are immediately con- 
cerned—but that Diocles, a poet of unknown date, also wrote 
one, and that the authorship of the extant play could no longer be 
determined, though Callias was preferred. Now Callias is one of 
the three poets between Xenophilus and Lysippus in our com- 
posite victors’ list, and his first victory in 446 would suit exactly 
the position in this Roman document occupied by our unknown 
poet, whose first appearance, as we have seen, must be dated not 
later than ca. 445 but could easily have been several years earlier. 
As we shall see later, Aristomenes, the next poet after Callias on 
our composite list, made his first appearance later than Lysippus 
—a fact that tends to increase the probability that the unknown 
poet is Callias and not one of the possibly two poets whose names 
are lost in the lacuna in the City list. Perhaps it can not be claimed 
that this identification is of mathematical precision, but when we 
consider that the titles of no other poet of the period offer a 
single coincidence with any one of the three preserved on the 
stone, the arguments adduced seem to make the identification 
extremely probable. We may note about Callias that his name 
is coupled with that of Cratinus by Athen. i. 22 c and with that ~ 
of Lysippus in Athen. viii. 344 e. Pericles, Lampon, Socrates, 
Malanthias, and Sacas were ridiculed in his most famous play, 
the Ilednrai, probably produced ca. 432." 

We now revert to the question whether the record of 
Lysippus extended from 1. 7 to the end of 1097, as Korte 
(p. 487) contended on the ground that |. 12 afforded no room 
for a new poet’s name—an objection now removed. Korte 
would assign to Lysippus this remarkable career, which would be 
made only a little less strange by the additional entry in each 
line: a’ Lenaea 410, 404; 8’ Lenaea 394; y’ City 435; 8’ City 
439, 432—seven exhibitions in 49 years, a curious distribution 
of plays (City: 439, 435, 432, 390; Lenaea: 410, 404, 394), and 
the first victory 29 or 30 years after the first competition! 


1 Bergk’s conjecture of Ka\Xlov for Kaddcddou in Athen. xiii. 577 6 is impossible on 
account of the date, the archonship of Eucleides. 
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All this is possible, but exceedingly improbable as an hypothesis 
—and we must remember that it is nothing more than an 
hypothesis, to be proved or refuted. But it becomes still less 
attractive when we realize what an interval must have separated 
his first exhibition and his last. Lysippus’ first appearance must 
have preceded that of Aristomenes, whose position in the Lenaean 
list points to ca. 445 for his first victory and to some years 
before for his first appearance. This would give him an active 
career of ca. 57 years. Are we justified in assuming this? Not 
unless (1) there is some external evidence in favor of it, or (2) 
the two titles in ll. 10, 14 are those of known plays by him, or 
(3) no other poet is known to whom either a career extending 
from ca. 449 to 390 or these titles can better be assigned. In 
this last case we might prefer to leave in doubt the identity of the 
poet. As to (1), we have no such reason, for our knowledge of 
the chronology of Lysippus is limited to what this inscription 
tells us,’ except that he ridiculed Lampon, and this fact can take 
us no later than ca. 410.’ As to (2), only two titles of Lysippus 
are known to us from other sources, the Bacchae and Thyr- 
socomus. As to (3), we do happen to know of a poet whose career 
extended from ca. 447 to 398—Aristomenes, who brought out 
the Admetus against the second Plutus of Aristophanes. Here 
is a career, independently vouched for, of ca. 59 years’ and 
covering the whole of the period claimed for Lysippus without 
the slightest outside evidence. We have observed that the 
record of Aristomenes can hardly have preceded that of Lysippus 
on this stone; but it must have followed after no long interval if 
the victors’ lists teach us anything. These considerations alone 
raise a presumption in favor of Aristomenes for that part of the 
record which includes the lowest dates, 394 and 390, i.e., ll. 10 ff. 
Let us now test this hypothesis by the titles. 


1So Petersen, who would begin a new poet’s list in 1. 13. 


2If the Nemesis is to be attributed to the younger Cratinus, as I believe; see Harv. 
Stud. XV (1904), p. 74. 

3 The long career of Aristomenes has long excited comment, even before its begin- 
ning could be dated so early. See Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 54, where I made 
the hasty proposal to substitute Aristonymus for Aristomenes in the Hyp. Plut. Others 
have resorted to the theory that there were two comic poets of the name. 
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The first title is Avovi-. Aristomenes wrote a play which 
Athenaeus called simply Dionysus, but Pollux by the fuller title 
Avovvoos acxntys. But Dionysus and its variations could prove 
little. The second title, however, is unique and therefore of the 
greatest value for identification, KoXeopdpos in 1.14. Now under 
the archon Stratocles (424) Aristomenes was third at the Lenaea, 
Aristophanes first with the Knights, and Cratinus second with 
the Satyrs. The play which Aristomenes produced is reported 
in the didascalic notice variously, as “TAo¢epos in V and as 
’Orodupos in I’, @, Ald.’ The reading of V has in late years 
been accepted as correct. But when we find on this stone, in a 
didascalic record corresponding in period covered to Aristomenes, 
in a category certainly Lenaean and almost as certainly devoted 
to exhibitions which won third prize, and finally in the year of an 
archon whose date may quite well be 424’ and the genitive of 
whose name ends in -ous, the unusual title Kodeopdpos, palaeo- 
graphically* so near the readings which the MSS give for the 
play with which Aristomenes in the year of Stratocles was third 
at the Lenaea, the conclusion, as it seems to me, is irresistible 
that these are not chance coincidences but identical records, 
and that the poet of this part of the inscription was indeed 
Aristomenes.* 

If we approach the study of this inscription with a mind free 
from preconceptions as to the original length of line, and, fully 
cognizant of the chances that a series of dates accidentally pre- 
served on a fragment may falsely appear to be a compact original 
group, refuse to be guided by such coincidences unless supported 
by external evidence, we shall feel that the indications in favor of 
Aristomenes are even more convincing than those which have led 
us to insert in 1. 7 a victory of Lysippus prior to that of 410. 
For some may regard it as remotely possible that the name of 
Lysippus once stood in the victors’ lists for a first victory won in 


1 The earlier editors ’Odopuppois. 
2It is the second entry after Morychides, 439. 


3 The first source of the error was doubtless due to the initial x being written like v. 


4The second Plutus, we now learn, was produced at the Lenaea; see note on 
1097, 1. 14. 
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410. The argument might therefore be made to run, in sum- 
mary, as follows: Lines 10 ff. must be assigned to Aristomenes, 
and his name must be inserted in 1. 9. The line must therefore 
have been longer than Kérte has assumed by one or more com- 
plete entries, and the conditions are better satisfied by the assump- 
tion of but one. One victory of Lysippus must accordingly be 
inserted in 1. 7 before that of 410—a result which at once relieves 
us of the difficulties presented by the victors’ lists against the 
shorter line. This is the course of reasoning, in fact, which first 
led the writer to abandon the hypothesis of a narrow column, 
which appeared to him, as to others, to offer the simplest solution 
(though one not free from grave difficulties) so long as there 
seemed to be no external evidence which could be brought to 
bear upon the problem. 

For the further details of the writer’s conclusions regarding 
1097 and the other two fragments reference is made to the 
reconstruction and accompanying notes. One other matter, how- 
ever, should be mentioned. I once thought that the poet of 
the main portion of 1098 was probably Anaxilas, mainly because 
of the titles "Ia and Avpo |7ros, Epicrates being introduced into 
1. 12 as the author of the ’Avtepas. But Korte’s arguments against 
this have seemed convincing, especially since Anteros as a play 
by Epicrates rests wholly upon a conjecture of Bergk. 

In the restoration a line of ca. 56 letters has been taken as a 
fair approximation after a calculation of the average length of the 
titles and archons in this inscription. With 56 letters, archons and 
titles of almost exactly the average length can readily be supplied, 
there being about two letters more to spare in 1098 than in the 
two others. For the convenience of the reader figures have been 
inserted in the longer lacunae to indicate the number of letters 
available for the lost items. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the indicated distribution of the space in any line is wholly 
arbitrary, only the total number of lost letters being even approxi- 
mately right. But it is believed that at least for the major portion 
of 1097 and 1098 the general order of the entries and the posi- 
tion of the rank and festival captions may safely be accepted as 
documentary. 
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1098a Tydexreldns évixa Avan éri ca. 449. Five Lenaean victories. 
év dora éri ca. 440, -— — — — devbrepos (év dora) — — — — Afvara — - — - 
DP ples AOC LIT in 5.55 SAD a 04:8: 5:09 Manone ews o 4 oxo wg RR ales ae 
2.50) Rope tal oo cen s : | eee 
3 wl’ Aj(p)edd[ous....9...., éml.. ee . 
4 wdtjac Anvaca [ éml A ae soe RID, NOMA eco: eek caw caies 
5 Treppods dvledldate, éwi...... es herrea 
OS WERR TOR: RP RIRO TEL AONE a5 5. 5:4:0:550 0's einen, vis Od 65g) MEME olerers nS aces 
sO RT ee 2 eee | RP Tc ae: | eae 
8..] whras. 6 detva B ev dora(?) émi.......16....... emt rhv vik- 
9 nv xal éwi ra rp[ira Kal éwt ra rérapra obk #dOev. Eéml......14...... 
10 Hevédiros [évixa Afvaa émit ca. 450..12..érl ra devrepa Kal éml ra 
11 r)plra cat éri ra [rérapra obk #dGev . E etc. 


Telecleides, identified by Korte by the titles Sterrot and Hesiodoi, won first at the 
Lenaea just after Xenophilus, i. e., ca. 449, as indicated by his position in 7G. II. 977 d. 
If he won a City victory it was within a few years after Callias’ first in 446. 

The Alexandrian pinax Kaib. C.G.F. I, p. 10, records 6 plays of Telecleides as extant; 5 
are quoted: Amphiktyones, Apseudeis, Hesiodoi, Prytaneis, Sterroi. The lost plays whose 
titles were unknown’'to the compiler, i. e., most of the plays, weré entered simply cwpwidia 
(cf. 1097), and after at least the above five the note ow. was added. 

1. EIIA copy. Korte also suspects év aorex, As regards the rank-class the possibilities 
are: a) That the City victories began here. In that case the B’ (év doret) class would begin 
in, say, 1. 2, Ajvaca in 1. 4 being the second section of the 6’ class. 6) That the second section 
of B’ began here, Sevrepos Ayjvaca preceding. c) The solution preferred here, which has 
the advantage over the other two of giving a better proportion of exhibitions to victories, 
viz.: thirds City 8, Lenaea 4; fourths and fifths together 4; seconds unknown; /irsts 5 plus. 

2, EYMI copy. Can not be archon. Korte also suggests this restoration. 

8. NIEYA copy. Korte suggests Evéjmov, an error for Evévéypov, archon 430. I suspect 
that the copyist misread the remains of a ¥ ('|') and that we have the archon of 432. “Awed- 
Seow would also be possible, but there would hardly be space for eww and the position is 
better for the archon than for the title. 

4, gw is introduced on account of the large amount of space. Of the plays which 
survived, e. g. "Audixtioow, with an archon, e. g. "AwoAAodwpov, would exactly fill the line. 

5. Korte St[eppovs av[adidagéas. I prefer avedidage on account of 1097, 1.12. The compiler 
followed the practice of the official records (cf. JG. II. 971c, 1.9: mapedisagav, i. @, madardv 
Spaza), The first production occurred elsewhere in this record as Sreppois auwwe. 

6. Might be Lenaean, the festival name omitted. But the space favors the name. 

7. Restoration Korte’s. The play was produced ca, 431 (Wilamowitz). If Telecleides 
reached fifth place méumros is to be introduced; otherwise the festival name. The amount 
of space indicates some such addition. 

. Etparwrats Korte; Nnowrats?—The generous vacant space after this title indicates 
a principal division, probably a new poet’s record. Further, the comment in the next line 
could hardly refer to Telecleides, The compiler soor. (cf. 1097) began to save space by sub- 
stituting the signs B for Sevrepos, I for tpitos, etc. 

9. Kaibel surmised the sense to be nec tertias nec quartas ille umquam tulit, doubtless 
correctly. I accordingly suggest the above, which assumes that the poet’s record began with 
asecond prize. That of Xenophilus below certainly began with a victory, which suits well 
the remains of the comment after his name. One would expect éAafev with tiv vienv, but not 
with the lower ranks; and the presence of éwi in both comments is a certain indication of a 
verb of motion. Korte, who suggests &v xai émrarixa without seeing any sense in it, ques- 
tions the Greek of Kaibel’s and my proposal, and perhaps rightly, for I know of no exact 
parallel. But Thucydides uses éwi weigov xwpeiv (iv. 117) and Sophocles (Phil. 259) éwi wetgov 
épxeoOar, which imply also éw’ éAacaov épxecOar, The compiler sought a concise expression 
which would apply to the low positions as well as to the highest. 

10. The approximate date of Xenophilus’ single Lenaean victory is given by his posi- 
tion in 7G. II 977d, ca. 450. He probably did not win at all év dare, There is no room for 
a City victory before the comment. 
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1097 KandXlas évixa év dore ért Tiwapxldov (446). Two City victories, prob- 
ably no Lenaean. B(éy dore) — — — — Ajvaca - - - - Piet ==== wn 
1 célmi ’Avrioxliov Ki[krkwpouv, Ajvaca émi ante 434...16 ..., émi...6.. 434 
2 .. |s kwuanrdiar, A év Alora émt ante 441 , xi ante..10.. 
3 xolpordlar, ért Tiwoxd[éous....10.... 
4 é}]ri Geoddpov Larvpas, [éri 
5 épos odnpots, éri Ivu[Godwpov....8... 
6 xJos, E éwt "Avrioxtdov [ 
7 . Albourmos évixa per [ év dore émi ca, 335 , ért Tavk- 
8 lwmov Karaxjvas, [B dé émt ca. 447 ee eee 
9 xxJas, abrac pdvar cdfar. "Apwrouévns évixa Afvaca éwi ca. 445.11.. 
10 ., é]ri Avopdvrov Awvilcou doxnrh, B émt ante 390 


ll v dojrea éwi Nixorédous[....9...., T° émt ante 440....18.. 
12 dagje, ert Avowudxov [ , Afvaa ért ante 489....18.... 
13... ]e, éwt Mopuxfdov[....9.... , wt Srparok- 
14 deolus Kodeopdbpas, [ert 

[émi Avremdrpov ’Adujrwr]. 


Callias won two City victories (7G. II. 9777, last line as restored in Am. Jour. Phil. XX, 
p. 396, by comparison with /G. II. 971f, col. iii; see my Introd. of Com. into City Dion., p. 24), 
probably none at the Lenaea. The first City victory is dated exactly. Six titles are quoted: 
Aigyptios, Atalante, Batrachoi, Kyklopes, Pedetai, and Scholazontes. The majority of his 
plays were either not preserved or bore no specific titles. 

1. The Cyclopes was the most quoted of the plays of Callias; see above, p. 213. The 
mention of év adore in 1. 2 shows that the preceding section was Lenaean; but since the 
exhibition under Antiochides |. 6 was Lenaean, that under the same archon in 1. 1 was év 
adotet, Hence Ajvaca must be introduced in 1. 1.—Satyroi, 1. 4, was a common title, employed 
by five other poets. 

5. Title restored by Bergk. Since the competition under Antiochides |. 6 was Lenaean 
(see note on 1. 1), and the festival is not mentioned in 1. 6 after ¢, it follows that a Lenaean 
section under the & class preceded. This is the most probable position for the new sec- 
tion.—Between 431 and 425 (Acharnians) the number of competitors was reduced from 5 to 3. 

7. Lysippus seems to have won no Lenaean victories (see pp. 209f. above). Hence the 
uév serves to set off the firsts against the seconds —évixa wév . . . . Sevrepos dé, 

8. The archon may be Theopompus, 410. The date of the first entry under 6’ was that 
of Lysippus’ first appearance and gave him his position in this document after Callias and 
before Aristomenes. The restoration émi ®:Aicxov (447) @vpaoxduer would exactly fill the 
available space. lf the Thyrsokomos was not here it must have been in the line above, the 
first City victory. 

9. The Bacchai is the only play of Lysippus quoted in antiquity.—On the necessity of 
introducing a new poet here see above, pp. 214 ff. The first Lenaean victory of Aristomenes is 
approximately fixed by his position in JG. II. 997d, where two victories are recorded. The 
known plays of Aristomenes are: Admetos, Boethoi, Goetes, Dionysos asketes, Koleophoroi 
(Hylophoroi, Olophyroi MSS). We have quotations from all but the first and last. 

10. That there is space for the epithet after Dionysos tends to confirm Pollux as against 
Athenaeus; see p. 216. Aristomenes can not have won a City victory, for if év darec should be 
inserted here in place of 6’ there would be a repetition of the festival name in 1. 11. 

11 ff. The y’ class began in ]. 11, for it can not be supplied before Lys. in 1. 12 because of 
the -e, nor before Morychides 1. 13 because év dere: there would repeat the festival name in 
1.11; and the sequence 390, 435, and 439 indicates two new chronological series in these lines. 
Hence the y' (év doret) class in 1. 11 and the Ajvaa section in 1.12. For avedidage see 1098 a, 
1.5. No title or grammarians’ comment would explain the -e, after which an « can not be 
restored (Korte, p. 447). The play which the poet reproduced in 440 or before had been 
brought out only a few years previously, and was doubtless under the lost & or e’ classes below. 

14, There is no place in ll. 9-13 for a play brought out in 388; hence the Admetos was 
third at the Lenaea. It is also third in Hyp. Aristoph. Plut.— confirming the official char- 
acter of the didascalic notice there given, including the order. Hence the second Plutus 
was brought out at the Lenaea. For KodAeoddépor ="YAopdpors MSS, see p. 216. The large 
proportion of thirds is partly due to the fact that Aristomenes’ career covered the whole 
of the period in which there were but three competitors. He seems generally te have got as 
low as he could! 
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1098 ’Avataviplins évixa Afvaa ca. 380. Three Lenaean victories. év dore 


seven victories. B (év dore:) — - - — Aqvaca — -— - - an 
1 ....] émt Xlwvos Madvoudvur, éml......... BG tess eo 5s trl....6.... TS 
2... ]s Atovdoou yovalis, ért.......... a emer Os CE ws 
3 ..’A]umpaxudrids, T év [dere emt ante 382....... ae ., él Pavo- 
4 o[rpdrov ’Epex Oe, [ml.......... BP asaistante SED ces Dice ARE Gee 
5 AjAe?, éxt Xapwdvdpoly....9...., Afvaca emt ante 374...17...., émt 375 
6 ‘Im}modduavtos ‘lot, é[ml........... er Pe ee era 374 
7 . | ‘Odvecei, ert Knpiood[wpov...8...., A év dore émi ante 369...16... 365 
8 . ], éwl’Amwoddodwpou ’Ay[polkos, dri.......... erie cso ehatatavees , ta "Ava- 349 
9 trmrov Ajvaa éx[t ante 368.....20....., émt ante 367...16... 
10 rjod&i, ért Navovyévols....11..... BL ee sio eine EMD vise s\n inse eiacens secaune 
11 E] év dere: él Xlwvos[...... BOW 05: 4.088 A | ea 1 SO eae Pappyaxo- 364 
12 wdvjre emi "Ayaboxdéjous...... BPS aca 5. | ee a 
13 ....], éwl Govdjuov ’A[....8..., Afvaia emi... .. 200s BD er iichecd sis ., émt 352 
| Reaper ] ov "Avrépwrs, [émi....... _ SRR eer ee ae Sere Bir 
15 éraipos é]vixa Ajvaia éri 
RG sini a eis ] 4 év dorele emt 
Lt ae me ] 4, éxf[? 
AB ean , emt] Ap[irrodhpuou 351 


Anaxandrides, first recognized here by Béckh, won 10 victories all told (Suidas), of 
which 3 were Lenaean (JG. II. 977 fg). His first City victory was won in 376 (Mar. Par., 1.82). 
His position in the Lenaean list indicates ca. 380 for his first Lenaean victory. The naming 
of the festival in 1. 3 shows that the Lenaea had been mentioned above; hence the competi- 
tions in 1]. 1-3 are Lenaean and f’ (i. e., év dorec) followed the victories. Anaxandrides wrote 
65 plays (Suidas) ; ca. 31 were recorded in ll, 1-15. Adding the 10 victories we see that under 
the B’ év adore section and the lost portion of B’ Ajvaca were ca. 24 plays, or ca. 29 all told 
which won second. The record of Anaxandrides thus filled about 30 lines. 

2ff. The titles in ll. 2, 3, and 4 are not elsewhere known to have been used by Anaxan- 
drides. 

5f. A new festival section must have begun between Charisandrus and Hippodamas. 

6. An Jo of Anaxandrides is not known elsewhere; the title was used by Anaxilas. 

7. Another Cephisodorus in 357. The mention of the Lenaea in 1.9 shows that an év 
agre. section under the &’ class had preceded. Since the first entry under 8 év adores must be 
earlier than the first under & Ayvaa, and the latter in turn must be prior to 369, the new 
class can not be introduced in 1. 8, But it might be in 1. 6. 

11. The only alternative to ¢ here is to introduce E (i. e., év dare.) before the last entry 
in 1. 10; but this would give only one play to that section. 

12, -re, €v dorec can not be restored unless either the ¢ Ajvaa section began in 1, 11 ora 
new poet. The more probable solution is that of Wilamowitz, who suggests the title Phar- 
makomantis. 

13. The large amount of space suggests that the Lenaean section under the ¢ class 
began here. This would give 5 City and 4 Lenaean under ¢. 

14. Anteros Korte, correcting Ath. xiv. 654 b év "Avrepavte accordingly. 

15. The poet whose record began here won two Lenaean victories and at least one év 
adore, The only poet in the victors’ lists credited with two Lenaean victories and near 
Anaxandrides is Philetaerus; Phillipus, two places above Anaxandrides, is a possibility. 
The only new fact to be gained by an identification is that Philetaerus or Philippus won a 
City victory; only the list of victors for this period could determine the question. 

17, IIET copy. 

18. The position of the remains would suit an archon’s name. But everything in the 
last three lines must remain purely conjectural. 

















THE HELEN EPISODE IN VERGIL’S AENEID 
IT. 559-623 


By H. R. Fatrciovueu 


Vergil’s story of the terrible night when Troy fell into the 
hands of her Greek foes culminates in the tragic scene of Priam’s 
murder. Pyrrhus first strikes down Polites at his father’s feet, 
and then slays the old king himself in the presence of Hecuba 
and her daughters, and upon the very altar at which this ill- 
starred family had sought refuge. This act of almost incredible 
impiety is witnessed by Aeneas himself, whose thoughts turn 
with horror to his own aged father, his forlorn Creusa, his 
plundered home, and his little son. He looks about. His 
followers have vanished and he is alone. At this moment, from 
his lofty position on the palace-roof, the hero espies Helen 
lurking by the altar of Vesta. Driven to frenzy as he is, this 
glimpse of her who was the primal cause of his country’s ruin 
inspires him with the thought of revenge. “Surely,” he cries, 
“it is monstrous that she should return as a queen to her Spartan 
home, while my country lies prostrate in ashes. No renown 
does one win for slaying a woman, yet praise shall be my meed 
if I blot out this unholy thing and exact a just recompense: and 
it will give me joy to fill my soul with the fire of vengeance and 
satisfy the ashes of my kindred.” 

Such words Aeneas blurted out and in his frantic state was 
rushing on to slay her, when his mother appeared, in all her 
divine radiance, caught him by the hand, and calmed his fury. 
“Whither,” she cried, “has thy love for me fled? Wilt thou not 
first see to it, where thou hast left thy aged father, Anchises, 
whether Creusa thy wife and the boy Ascanius still live? .... 
Did not my love prevent, ere this the flames had destroyed them 
and the hostile sword had drunk their blood. It is not the hated 
face of the Laconian woman, daughter of Tyndareus; it is not 


Paris that is to blame; but the gods, the relentless gods, overturn 
(CuassicaAL PaILo.oey I, July, 1906] 221 
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this wealth, and make Troy topple front her pinnacle.” Then 
Venus removes the cloud that veils his mortal vision, and allows 
him to see the gods themselves busy in the work of destruction. 
‘‘Haste away, my son,” thus she closes, “and put an end to the 
struggle. Nowhere will I leave thee, but will set thee safely on 
thy father’s threshold.” 

We say it with confidence that, if this splendid passage had 
come down to us with the same manuscript authority as the rest 
of the Aeneid, not a word of protest would have been raised 
against itsauthenticity. As it is, vv. 567-88 have been preserved 
in none of the first-class manuscripts, and such of the later ones 
as give them probably depend upon Servius, who is our only real 
authority for them, and who inserts them in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Aeneid, explaining that, like the four 
lines of the prooemium, they had been withdrawn from the epic 
by Varius and Tucca, Vergil’s literary executors. In his note on 
ii. 592 Servius refers to the matter a second time, saying: 


ut enim in primo diximus, aliquos hine versus constat esse sublatos, 
nec immerito. nam et turpe est viro forti contra feminam irasci, et con- 
trarium est Helenam in domo Priami fuisse illi rei, quae in sexto dicitur, 
quia in domo est inventa Deiphobi, postquam ex summa arce vocaverat 
Graecos. hinc autem versus esse sublatos, Veneris verba declarant 
dicentis, “non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae.” 

Thus Servius gives two reasons which are supposed to have led 
Varius and Tucca to expunge the lines in question. 

Modern scholars have found additional reasons for rejecting 
the lines, and as a rule go farther than Servius, by denying that 
they were ever composed by Vergil at all. Thus Thilo (p. xxxii 
of his edition) objects that the passage is really foreign to 
the poet’s purpose. The writer supposed that Venus was to 
intervene in order to protect Helen from the hero’s anger, 
whereas her object was to restrain Aeneas from fighting and 
deliver him from his perils. To this we reply that with Servius 
we recognize in 601 a distinct reference to the discarded passage, 
for that verse has little point if the preceding lines are removed. 

Again, says Thilo, in 570 Aeneas is said to be wandering 
about when he espies Helen secreta in sede latentem. Yet in 
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632 we learn that not until he has had the revelation of the gods 
does he come down from the palace-roof. Here again we refuse 
to admit the inconsistency, for we need not suppose with Heyne 
that in the Helen-scene Aeneas has descended to the ground. 
In fact, it was the hero’s advantageous position aloft that enabled 
him to discover Helen, the flames lighting up the whole scene 
(569). Minor objections apply mainly to the language. Thus 
in 568 (limina Vestae servantem) servare is used of remaining 
a short time in a place, but elsewhere of a settled abode. But, as 
Henry points out, servare here as elsewhere means “to keep 
close to;” cf. ii. 711: longe servet vestigia coniuna, “keep in 
the footsteps;” ii. 450: has servant agmine denso, “keep fast 
beside ;” G. iv. 459: hydrum moritura puella | servantem ripas 
alta non vidit in herba, ‘‘hugging the banks.” Again in 576 
sceleratas poenas, according to Thilo, would be an appropriate 
expression if used later by Aeneas, when his anger had cooled, 
and he was reflecting upon the vengeance he had conceived. This 
would be a point well taken if the expression meant “horrible” 
or, as Henry translates it, “damnable punishment.” But scelera- 
tas is used as in vi. 563 sceleratum insistere limen, “no pure soul 
may tread the threshold of the guilty,” and therefore sceleratas 
poenas is precisely the same as scelerum poenas in xi. 258. If 
sceleratas poenas passes muster, we need not be troubled by 
merentis poenas in 585, 586, whether merentis be regarded as a 
genitive or better as in agreement with poenas. 

The only real difficulty in the text as given by Servius is in 
587, where ultricis famam is certainly corrupt, but the reading 
given by early editions and generally adopted, ultricis flammae, 
though pronounced unintelligible by Thilo, gives a fine metaphor 
with a very satisfactory sense. That the punishment of Helen 
should be called a ‘‘victory” (584) seems to Thilo an inapt 
expression. It is hard to see why. Line 579 

coniugiumque domumque patres natosque videbit, 
was condemned even by Wagner, who supports the passage as a 
whole, and of course Thilo objects to it as inconsistent with the 
stories told elsewhere about Helen. But the main idea contained 
in the line—viz., Helen’s return to her home and kin— is neces- 
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sary to point the contrast between the happy future of this 
Spartan adventuress and the desolation of Troy, while the use of 
the plural in patres and natos, though of her parents only her 
father Tyndareus survived, and though tradition assigns to Helen 
only one child, a daughter Hermione, is (as Page shows) only a 
rhetorical mode of exaggerating Helen’s happiness.’ 

Heinze (Virgils epische Technik, pp. 45f.—the most illumi- 
nating of recent books on the Aeneid) accepts the objections 
reported by Servius and made by modern scholars, but enlarges 
upon the ancient criticism: turpe est viro forti contra feminam 
trasci. The mere irasci, he says, would not have dishonored 
Aeneas, but Vergil would never have allowed his pious hero to 
conceive the thought of killing a defenseless woman, especially if 
she had sought refuge at the altar. How would this, he asks, 
befit one who has just narrated with horror the story of an altar- 
desecration? Again, if 601, 


non tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae, 


points to the introduction of Helen in the preceding context, what 
about culpatusve Paris (602), of whom Aeneas has not so much 


as thought in the whole situation? And finally, the words, 


scilicet haec Spartam incolumis patriasque Mycenas 

aspiciet, etc. (577 f.), 
if genuine, would furnish the only soliloquy in the narrative of 
the second and third books. This seems to Heinze “unnatarlich 
und frostig,” and he would be loath to attribute such tastelessness 
to Vergil. Heinze therefore holds that this passage is spurious, 
but, in view of the sequel, believes that this has taken the place 
of a genuine Vergilian passage, in which the hero, giving way 
to despair, has decided to go to his death, either by plunging into 
the midst of the enemy or, as is more probable, by taking his 
own life. Hence dextra prehensum continuit (592) is explained, 
not by a contemplated attack on Helen, but by a contemplated 
act of suicide. 

1The “metrische Kleinigkeiten’’ which Norden notes (edit. of Aen. vi, p. 255) 

certainly do not disprove Vergilian authorship. Synaloephae, involving forms of 


Troia, are, as Norden himself shows (p. 447), not uncommon in Vergil. So Troiae et 
(573) = Troiae et (x. 214), and Troié arserit (581) = Troid antiqua (iv. 312). 
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Heinze’s argument is, I am convinced, an elaborate example 
of special pleading. The soliloquy will appeal to most readers 
as unusually impressive, and from the artistic standpoint seems to 
be modeled with great care. Thus Wagner comments on the 
beautiful balance between the three questions in the simple 
future aspiciet, ibit, and videbit, and the three in the future- 
perfect, occiderit, arserit, and sudarit, the correspondence being 
in inverse order. As Page puts it: “3. 4 her home happy, my 
king murdered; 2. 5 she in triumph, Troy in flames; 1. 6 she 
safe at Sparta, the Dardan coast reeking with blood.” As to 
culpatusve Paris, this is only a corollary to the previous words 
about Helen. If she can arouse such anger, so also surely can 
her guilty paramour. The two have the force of a plural. It is 
no human agents you must accuse. It is the gods themselves 
who are responsible for Troy’s downfall. And Heinze’s idea 
that vv. 601, 602 would be natural enough apart from a previous 
passage involving Helen or Paris seems to me to be quite alien 
to the directness of Vergilian narrative, though it may easily be 
paralleled in Greek tragedy, especially in lyrical passages. As 
Heinze himseif has seen, Vergil may well have had in mind here 
the famous passage in the Iliad iii. 164, 165: 

ov ri pot aitin éooi, Oeot vi por aitioé ciow, 

of por Epdpynoay moAEnov moAvoaxpuv ’Axadv- 
Here we have the directness of epic style. The words are 
addressed by Priam to Helen. So, too, all is simple and direct 
in Vergil, if, as we believe, Helen is present in the scene; but 
how much less natural if, as Heinze holds, Venus mentions her 
merely as the ultimate cause of Troy’s downfall? 

Finally, as to contra feminam irasci, the kernel of the argu- 
ment is removed if we remember that Aeneas never carries his 
thought into action, and therefore the sin, if sin it is, is only 
contemplated, not committed. Though Aeneas was a saint in the 
Middle Ages, it is surely going too far to test him by the lofty 
standard set up in the Sermon on the Mount when Christ said: 
“T say unto you, that everyone who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” Further, the hero himself 
anticipates the objection and offers a defense of his action: 
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namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
feminea in poena est nec habet victoria laudem, 
exstinxisse nefas tamen et sumpsisse merentis 
laudabor poenas. (583 ff.) 
That Helen is a nefas, an unholy thing, is (at least at such a 
time) a sufficient defense against the charge of impiety. 

An Homeric situation somewhat similar to this Helen episode 
is one to which sufficient weight has never been given. Henry 
calls attention to the resemblance, but has not attempted to 
develop the parallelism. At the opening of Odyssey xx Odysseus 
lies down to rest in the mpédouos, but his active mind will not 
suffer him to sleep. 

And the women came forth from the house, they who aforetime 

consorted with the suitors, making laughter and mirth with one another. 
Then the hero’s heart was stirred within his breast, and much he 
debated in mind and soul whether he should leap upon them and deal 
death to each, or suffer them to consort with the proud wooers, for the 
last and latest time. And his heart growled within him. And even as a 
bitch, stalking round her tender whelps, growls at a man she knows 
not, and is eager for the fight, even so his heart growled within him, from 
wrath at their evil deeds. And smiting on his breast, he rebuked his 
heart, saying: “Endure, my heart; even a baser thing didst thou once 
endure, on that day when the Cyclops devoured my valiant company; 
but still thou didst endure, till thy craft brought thee from out the cave, 
where thou didst think to die.” 
And as he tossed from side to side, debating how he might lay his 
hands upon the shameless suitors, one man against many, Athene 
descended from heaven, and came near to him, in form like unto 
a woman. 

And she stood over his head and spake to him, saying: “ Wherefore 
again art thou watching, most ill-fated of all men? Is not this thy 
house, and is not thy wife within and thy child, even such as one would 
wish his son to be?” 


Here, as in Vergil, the hero meditates the slaying of women, 
but does not carry the thought into action. Here too the 
hero soliloquizes, and here too a deus ex machina appears on the 
scene. In Homer, Athene reminds Odysseus of his home, his 
wife and child; and in Vergil, Venus reminds Aeneas of his father, 
his wife and son, though even closer is the parallel in 562: 
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subiit deserta Creusa 
et direpta domus et parvi casus Tuli. 


And still further, as Athene chides Odysseus for his lack of 
confidence in divine aid, and assures him of her protection to the 
last: ‘“‘Stubborn one!” she cries, “surely, many a man puts trust 
in a comrade, though he be weaker, one who is but a mortal, and 
hath not such wisdom as mine; whereas I am a god, who 
preserve thee to the end, amid all toils” (45 ff.); so in Vergil 
Venus, “manifesting the goddess” confessa deam (591), reproves 
her son, first for his frenzy, quid furis? (595), but secondly for 
forgetting her, quonam nostri tibt cura recessit? (whither has 
thy love [regard| for me vanished?)—and the Homeric parallel 
is sufficient to determine the exact meaning of this rebuke, which 
does not mean that Venus is wounded in her feelings because 
he has thought of attacking her protegée Helen, or because she 
has a special interest in Anchises, but because (as Conington puts 
it) “Aeneas by losing self-command showed that he had lost 
confidence in his mother and sense of his relation to her.” Then 
at the close of their interview, she promises unfailing support: 


nusquam abero et tutum patrio te limine sistam (620). 


The parallel is fairly complete, and the conclusion seems irresis- 
tible that as this Homeric scene must have been in the mind of 
him who composed the Helen-episode, as well as of the author of 
the succeeding lines, the whole of the passage involved, the 
doubtful and undoubted lines alike, must be the work of one and 
the same poet, viz., Vergil himself. 

It remains for us now to consider what view we are to take of 
the omission of vv. 567-88 from Vergilian MSS. Assuming 
that the passage was written by Vergil, it is evident that it was 
omitted from the original complete Aeneid as edited by Varius 
and Tucca. These editors therefore had some reason for expun- 
ging the lines. According to the account in Servius, Augustus 
commanded Tucca and Varius to emend the Aeneid, with this 
limitation, that they should remove superfluities, yet make no 
additions (ut superflua demerent, nihil adderent tamen), and 
both the prooemium and the lines in question are given as 
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examples of passages removed. They were therefore considered 
superflua. A similar statement is made by Suetonius, who, how- 
ever, cites only the prooemium as an example of the versus 
dempti, on the authority of the grammarian Nisus. Apart from 
these two passages, we learn of no omissions (at least of any con- 
sequence ) due to the editors. 

It is well known that Varius and Tucca had been intimate 
friends of our poet for many years. Vergil mentions Varius in 
Ecl. ix. 35, a poem which belongs to 41 B. c., about which time 
Vergil first made the acquaintance of Maecenas and probably of 
Varius too. Horace mentions Plotius (i. e., Tucca), Varius, and 
Vergil as meeting the rest of the company at Sinuessa on that 
famous journey to Brundisium, described in the fifth satire of his 
first book, written not later than 37 B. c. The three, who are 
grouped together in the beautiful description 

animae quales neque candidiores 
terra tulit neque quis me sit devinctior alter 
were evidently close friends at that time, eighteen years before 
Vergil’s death. Again in 35 B. c. the three are once more brack- 
eted together and associated with Maecenas, as poets and critics 
whose approval Horace proudly claims (Serm. i. 10. 81). 

Of Tucca as a poet we know next to nothing, but both Tacitus 
(Dial. 12) and Quintilian (x. 1. 98) speak of the Thyestes of 
Varius as a tragedy of surpassing excellence. Horace often speaks 
of the literary work of Varius. He was considered Rome’s best 
epic writer (Serm. i. 10. 43, written in 35 B. 0.) until the Aeneid 
appeared, and Vergil and Varius are classed together as the 
greatest poets of the day in Epp. ii. 1. 247 and the Ars poetica 
55. Probably no Roman was more worthy of the confidence of 
Vergil in things literary than Varius. 

Suetonius tells us that Vergil made Varius and Tucca his 
residuary legatees, so that this friendship continued unbroken to 
the end. We may feel sure that if any friends were in a position 
to learn the poet’s literary habits, plans, and problems, these 
intimate and cultivated men were in their number. It would seem 
that Varius even wrote a memoir upon Vergil, for Quintilian 
(x. 3. 8.) cites him as authority for the statement that the great 
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poet wrote a very small number of lines in one day. Perhaps, too, 
it was from such a memoir that Suetonius secured his interesting 
information about the poet’s modus operandi. For example 
(§§ 23ff.), he tells us that Vergil “first drafted the Aeneid in 
prose, and, having arranged it in twelve books, proceeded to com- 
pose it bit by bit (particulatim), just as the fancy took him, 
without attacking subjects in due order. And, that nothing might 
stay his inspiration, he allowed some passages to remain imperfect, 
while others he bolstered up as it were with mediocre lines (levis- 
simis versibus ), which he jestingly declared were inserted as props 
to support the structure, until the solid columns arrived.” In this 
way the composition of the Aeneid consumed eleven years. Sue- 
tonius further tells us (§§ 31-34) that during the composition of 
the poem Vergil on certain occasions read his work to others, 
though not often, generally contining himself to passages about 
which he was in doubt, that he might take advantage of the judg- 
ment of his hearers. 

From these important statements we may draw several infer- 
ences. In the first place, a work of such magnitude as the Aeneid, 
involving the use of a great variety of legendary and historical 
material, must, if composed bit by bit, and in irregular order, 
have been subject to numerous imperfections and inconsistencies, 
until the work of revision was complete. Hence the inconsistency 
of representing Helen on the night of Troy’s fall, in the second 
book as in the house of Priam, and in the sixth as in the house 
of Deiphobus, is easily explained. 

In the second place, parts at least of the Aeneid must have 
been more or less known before the edition of Varius and Tucca 
appeared. In illustration we have the well-known prophecy of 
Propertius in his third elegy (written about 26 B. co.) and several 
imitations of Vergilian lines in various passages in Propertius 
(see Nettleship’s Essay, p. 67), written before Vergil’s death. 
We have also the story in Suetonius that when in Spain, in 26 or 
25 B. c., Augustus wrote entreating and even threatening letters 
to Vergil, to send him ‘‘either the first draft of the poem, er some 
single portion. Much later, when the material was at last com- 
plete, Vergil read to the emperor three books, the second, fourth, 
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and sixth,” on which occasion Octavia fainted, when the poet 
reached the touching passage about Marcellus. The book here 
called by Suetonius the second must be our second, because, 
though later Nisus is quoted as saying that Varius changed the 
order of two books, transferring to the third place that which was 
then second, still the order known to Suetonius must have been 
the same as is now known to us. 

In the third place, it was the poet’s practice to discuss his 
doubts and difficulties with others, and doubtless the two to whom 
he turned most frequently were his two greatest literary friends, 
Varius and Tucca. These therefore were in all probability familiar 
with the poet’s sentiments and conceptions, and though the 
emperor’s commands prevented them from destroying the Aeneid, 
according to Vergil’s express entreaty, yet they were in a position 
to see that, as far as possible, the poet’s wishes should be carried 
out. I take it, then, that Vergil, possibly for the very reasons 
given by Servius, had expressed his dissatisfaction with the Helen 
episode, and his executors therefore decided to omit it. Inasmuch 
as the emperor’s instructions prevented them from making addi- 
tions, they were compelled to leave the context in an imperfect state. 
But the passage was already known to others, and was possibly 
published later by someone who regretted its omission. Indeed, 
the very fact of its omission from the first complete edition would 
bring it into notice, much as rejected poems of modern writers 
not infrequently are published by their biographers and reviewers. 

In lieu of the substitute passage which we may well believe 
Vergil intended to compose, I think we are justified in retaining 
in our texts the one which Servius has preserved, believing, as I 
do, that though its author was dissatisfied with it, as indeed he 
was with the Aeneid as a whole, yet it is the work of Vergil him- 
self, and that the second book suffers vastly more from its omission 
than from its insertion. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





THE PREMATURE DEIFICATION OF EUMENES II 
By Witiiam Scorr FEercuson 


‘Trrép Baciréws Evpévov DiradérAgov Geod Kai evepryérov Anuntpios 
Tlocedwviov.' This inscription once catalogued a dedication made 
in a small town on the Thracian coast of the Propontis, in terri- 
tory which passed with Lysimachia and the Thracian Chersonese 
into the hands of the king of Pergamon in 188 B. c. It was at 
that time taken from Antiochos the Great; earlier it had belonged 
to Philip of Macedon who had seized it while under the protection 
of the Aetolian League, and it had probably formed part of the 
empire of the Ptolemies during the latter half of the third cen- 
tury B. 0.” 

Along with it are published two other inscriptions,’ found in 
the same place, which record dedications made “on behalf of King 
Attalos Philadelphos and Queen Stratonike.” Mommsen, who first 
edited all three, gives no intimation that they were cut at the same 
time, or are in any special way to be connected with one another. 
Professor Dittenberger,* for no assigned reason, thinks that they 
were inscribed simultaneously. Professor Niese seems to be of 
the same opinion, and of like mind are, perhaps, Professor Kor- 
nemann and M. Beurlier. But whereas Professor Dittenberger 
and M. Beurlier’ assign them to 172 B. c., the others date them 
after the death of Eumenes in 159 B. o.° 

It must be granted that general probability is in favor of the 
view that they all belong to the same dedication or set of dedica- 
tions, but of this no proof whatever is attainable. Let us, there- 
fore, consider the first apart from the others. w7ép is a very 
common preposition in dedications of this kind. It occurs in 


1 Dittenberger Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae I. 302. 


2Mommsen Hermes IX (1875), p. 117; Niese Gesch. d. griech. u. maked. Staaten 
II, pp. 150, 581, 588, 668, 760; Beloch Griech. Gesch. III. 2, pp. 279f. 


8 Dittenberger ibid. I. 303, 304. 41, 302, n. 2. 

5 De divinis honoribus quos acceperunt Alexander et successores eius (Paris, 1890), 
p. 104, n. 2. 

6 Beitr. alt. Gesch. I, p. 86, n. 1; Niese op. cit. III, p. 204, n. 2. 
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hundreds of inscriptions from the earliest to the latest times. 
Nowhere, so far as I have been able to discover, is it used to con- 
nect a dedication with other than a living person. It lies in the 
nature of the word that this is so; for imép, with its notion of 
helping one along, must have struck a new-fledged god—and no 
other came ordinarily into account—as impertinent, nay almost 
blasphemous. The language had other modes of expressing the 
conferment of an honor upon the dead. Professor Dittenberger' 
too knows of no use of w7ép in the case of a dedication to one 
deceased. 

On the other hand, in an Attalid inscription @e0d invariably 
denotes the death and deification of the monarch.’ Absolutely no 
exception to this usage is extant, the reason being that no Attalid 
became a god during his lifetime. This was a point upon which 
the rulers of Pergamon insisted, and it served to distinguish them 
from other less democratic’ or less modest dynasties. That a Per- 
gamean city should violate this well-understood principle is incon- 
ceivable. Death in the palace at Pergamon, however, was simply 
a change from humanity to godhood, and thereafter the title Aeds 
was solemnly bestowed upon the late king.‘ Henceforth it could 
not be omitted without offense. 

How to explain the entirely abnormal collocation of imép and 
Geov—that is our problem. At first it occurred to me that it might 
be due to the fact that the Thracian Chersonese was earlier under 
the rule of the Ptolemies and Seleucids, who were regularly deified 
during their lifetime. But on further reflection this solution of 
the difficulty proved unacceptable, for I could not believe that 
any man would be so stupid as knowingly to use in this connection 
a mode of speech interdicted by his severeign for sixteen years or 
more. Nor, on the other hand, was a plea of ignorance admis- 


1 Op. cit. I, p. 365, n. 3; p. 648. 2Kornemann loc. cit., pp. 85 ff. 

8’ The republican spirit of the Attalids appears elsewhere; e. g., in the avoidance of 
the royal ‘“‘we’’ (R. Laqueur Quaestiones epigraphicae et papyrologicae selectae, 
Argentorati, 1904, pp. 100ff.; cf. Dittenberger op. cit. II, p. 550, and, for the usage of 
the Seleucids, I. 231 along with 232), and in the assumption in Boeotia of the citizen- 
title epyayets (Dittenberger op. cit. I, pp. 655 ff.). The Attalids never engraved their 
likenesses upon the coins they issued. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer Abh. d. Berl. Akad. (1884) 
III. Their position in the state was not unlike that of Augustus. 


4 Beurlier op. cit., p. 104 and Kornemann loc. cit., pp. 88 f. 
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sible, since the two inscriptions already referred to, which are quite 
or almost contemporary, proved that the natives of this particular 
town knew the Attalid usage. And if these were discarded, as 
being possibly later, it was still incredible that a subject, inter- 
ested enough to make open profession of his devotion, should 
have falsely imagined his ruler to be a god. A sharp distinction 
between king and gods' in the ritual employed every month, the 
lack of a personal temple and altar, no regular sacrifices, no tithes! 
This spoke louder than many proclamations, and what it meant 
was obvious. 

The inscription is noteworthy in two other particulars: (1) 
Granting that Eumenes was alive at the time it was set up, his 
wife, Queen Stratonike, should have been included. (2) Apart 
from a suspicious passage in a very careless author, Stephanos of 
Byzantium, there is no case known in which the title Philadelphos 
is attached to the name of Eumenes. Philadelphos is the crown 
name of his brother and successor Attalos IT.’ 

How are we to explain all of these peculiarities? We must 
recall a curious incident in the family history of the Attalids. In 
172 B. co. Eumenes, while approaching Delphi on his way back 
from Rome, was set upon by robbers and so badly injured that 
for quite a time his life was in danger. He was conveyed to 
Corinth and then to his own island of Aegina, but his case was 
too serious for any definite information to be published. During 
his absence Attalos had been regent. Attalos, upon receiving a 
report, which circulated throughout the entire country, that 
Eumenes was dead, at once seized the crown and married the 
widow, Stratonike. The dead king was no doubt deified, and we 
may conjecture that Attalos had him dubbed “the god who loves 
his brother.”” Then came word that Eumenes was alive and 
recovering. 

The situation was, to say the least, embarrassing. Who was 
king? Eumenes was officially dead and deified. Attalos was 
regularly crowned and in possession of power. Stratonike had 


1The distinction between heroic and divine honors—that drawn by Augustus 
between his father and himself—was obvious in daily worship (Kornemann loc. cit., 
pp. 86 ff.). 

2Mommsen Hermes IX (1875), p. 118. 
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been childless for over sixteen years; she now became pregnant, 
and, in due course, bore a son whom Eumenes, according to 
Polybius,' had not acknowledged at least five years later, but who 
subsequently succeeded his legal uncle, Attalos II, as Attalos ITI. 
Some time must have elapsed before it became clear that Attalos 
had abdicated, and that Eumenes had pardoned him and received 
back his throne and wife. 

At this and at no other time can our inscription have been 
inscribed. And the other two were, perhaps, set up at the same 
moment; but of this there is no necessity, since upon the death of 
Eumenes, thirteen years later, Attalos again married Stratonike. 
Hence a dedication ‘‘on behalf of King Attalos Philadelphos and 
queen Stratonike” could then have been made at any time. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 The purport of Polybius’ remark (xxx. 2) was first perceived by F. Koepp (Rhein. 
Mus. XLVIII (1893), pp. 154 ff.). His interpretation was contested by Niese (Gesch. d. 
griech. u. maked. Staaten III, p. 204, n. 4), but, as we now see, rightly defended by 
Dittenberger (op. cit. I, pp. 656 ff.). 











THE OMEN IN HERODOTUS VI. 107 


By CAMPBELL BONNER 


Herodotus (vi. 107) relates an odd, half-comical incident of 
the landing of the Persians in Attica. The aged Hippias, who 
had had an ominous dream the night before (édécee tH wntpi 
ovvevynOjvar), and had interpreted it as betokening his repatri- 
ation,’ was greatly dispirited by a peculiar happening on the 
next day. Shortly after going ashore he was seized by a violent 
fit of coughing or sneezing, which so loosened his teeth that one 
fell out. He was at pains to find it (émovdero roddjv orrovdyy 
eEeupeiv), but the search was unsuccessful. Whereupon, avacteva- 
Eas elrre mrpos Tos mapactavtas “1 yn Hoe ovK nwetépn earl, ovdE wiv 
duvvnodpeOa wrroyepinv TroujoacOa oKdcov & &tt por pépos perv, 
6 ddev petéye.” ‘Irarins wév 89 TavTn Thy dw ouveBareTo éEeXn- 
AvOevat, 

The superstitious fear of the old Peisistratid seems to be only 
in part explained by the sinister interpretation given by him to 
the fact that his tooth had found a burial-place in Attic soil. 
The anxiety that he manifested even before the search proved 
hopeless needs further explanation. Here, perhaps, we may find 
help in ancient and modern folklore. Among the dream-omens 
that form part of the fast-disappearing folklore of our southern 
states there is a fairly common one’ to the effect that to dream of 
a tooth falling out portends a misfortune, which is usually par- 
ticularized as the death of a friend or relative. Some add that if 
the tooth has blood upon it, the relative will be a near one. That 
this is one of the many bits of European superstition that have 
been retained with singular tenacity by the rural population of 
the South seems to be proved by a comparison of the material 
collected in Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain III, 
pp. 129 ff.’ I quote two passages there cited: 

1 For this interpretation cf. Artemidorus Onirocr. i. 79 (pp. 76, 77 Hercher). 

2 Reported by several members of a folklore club organized in the Peabody College. 


3 Much of the same material in Hazlitt’s Faiths and Folklore I, pp. 189 f. 
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Lyly’s Sapho and Phao (1584), act iv, sc. 3: “I dreamed,” says 
Ismena, “mine eye tooth was loose, and that I thrust it out with my 
tongue.” “It fortelleth,” replies Mileta, “the losse of a friend.” 

The Countryman’s Counsellor (1633), p. 330: “To lose an axle toth 
or an eye, the death of some friend; to dream of bloody teeth, the death 
of the dreamer.” 

Some of the old commonplace books (cf. Brand III, p. 133) 
refer to Artemidorus as the source of this interpretation. It may 
well be doubted whether the compilers had consulted the ancient 
oneirocritic, yet due allowance must be made for the possibility 
of a vague and inexact tradition of the doctrines of Artemidorus 
through the dream-books of the Middle Ages. However, the 
symbolism of the tooth in such dreams evidently appealed to the 
vulgar understanding, and the popular belief may have existed 
beside, not through, a literary tradition. 

The omen in question is also known among the modern 
Greeks. My informant is an intelligent Greek merchant some 
years settled in this country, a native of Vostitza and for many 
years a resident of Athens. He says he has often heard it said 
that a dream of losing a tooth forebodes death. If the tooth 
falls out without pain, it signifies the death of a friend or a dis- 
tant relative; if it gives pain, a near kinsman will die. 

Artemidorus (i. 31; cf. also ii. 67) treats the tooth-omen, after 
his wont, with a systematic minuteness that warns us to accept 
only the nucleus of his discussion as the expression of a genuine 
popular superstition. To follow him through his three pages of 
subtleties would be both tedious and unprofitable. The following 
extracts will suffice. The mouth, he says, is to be regarded as a 
house, the teeth as the persons connected with it. The upper 
teeth are persons of higher station, the lower those of inferior 
rank. Those on the right side are men, those on the left women. 
Front teeth represent young people, canines those in middle life, 
molars are the aged. drrotov ody dv tis atoBaAn dddvta, ToLovToU 
avOpwrou otepnOncera. Again, since teeth may represent material 
possessions as well as human beings, the loss of a tooth may sig- 
nify the loss of property. 

So much seems fairly clear, that the dream of losing a tooth, 
which, for whatever physiological reason, appears to be a common 
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one, symbolized to the superstitious contemporaries of Artemi- 
dorus a bereavement or a loss of some kind. Now students of 
folklore have learned to make allowance for the longevity of pop- 
ular superstitions, and have observed that such beliefs, even 
when they are of very ancient origin, are frequently passed in 
silence by classical authors, who make no secret of their contempt 
for old wives’ tales, to be recorded only in the age of decadence. 
It seems, then, at least possible that this particular superstition 
had its part in the story of Hippias. It is true that the happen- 
ing related by Herodotus purports to be an actual occurrence, 
not a dream; and it is also true that a misfortune incident to 
mere senile decay would not ordinarily have an ominous signifi- 
cance. But following a portentous dream and accompanied by 
the ominous sneeze,’ the petty accident might have had for 
Hippias—or for the inventor of the story’—as fateful a meaning 
as the dream omen. What is an unfavorable prognostication in 
waking hours may also be inauspicious if seen ina dream. Cf. 
Artem. i. 22, mAdovor Sé Siappydnv vavaryiov onpaiver sc. Td Eupeic- 
Bar tiv Keparnv, with Petronius Sat. 104, audio enim non licere 
cuiquam mortalium in naue neque ungues neque capillos deponere 
nist cum pelago uentus irascitur. Some interesting modern 
instances of this superstition are given by Frazer Golden Bough’ 
I, p. 378. Another example is to be found in J. G. Campbell’s 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, pp. 236 f.: 
“A person should not comb his hair at night, or, if he does, every 
hair that comes out should be put in the fire. Otherwise they 
will meet his feet in the dark and make him stumble. No girl 
should comb her hair at night if she have a brother at sea.” It 
seems a justifiable assumption that, conversely, circumstances 
might lend to a trifling accident, ordinarily unregarded, all the 
superstitious terror with which it was invested in the symbolism 
- of dreams. 

It must not be forgotten that the mere loss of any appur- 
tenance of the body has been regarded with uneasiness by the 

10f, Valckenaer’s note ad loc. From midnight until oon it was considered 
unlucky to sneeze, according to Arist. Probl., p. 962 b. 19. 
2 Macan’s skepticism is not without foundation. Seeh ote on the passage. 
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superstitious of all ages. Herein, perhaps, lies the ultimate 
origin of the sinister interpretation given to the dream in ques- 
tion. Through the medium of that which he has lost, a person 
may be subjected to the evil machinations of an enemy or of a 
malignant demon. In Theocr. ii. 53 Simaetha burns a bit of the 
fringe from her lost lover’s mantle in order to regain her influence 
over him. The sorceress in Luc. Dial. Mer. 4. 5 (quoted by 
Fritzsche-Hiller on Theocr. loc. cit.) makes use of the shoes of a 
slippery gallant. In Apuleius Met. iii. 18 the witch Pamphile 
ties into knots' and burns what she believes to be the hair of the 
youth upon whom she has designs. See also Eur. Hippol. 513 ff., 
and Harry’s note. For the general idea, cf. Tylor Primitive 
Culture I, p. 116, Lang Myth, Ritual, and Religion I, p. 96. 

Modern examples are not lacking. The Hawaiian wizard 
‘‘must possess himself of some object closely associated with the 
person he intends to kill” by enchantment. ‘Finger-nails, hair, 
and teeth are especially desired.”’ “The celebrated Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, according to her Day Book, 
cited by Southey, was accustomed to pare the nails of her hands 
and feet, and burn them afterwards.’ Most children, at least in 
the southern states, are jestingly warned to burn their milk-teeth 
as they shed them, because, if one is thrown out and trodden 
upon by a dog or a pig, a tusk will grow in its place. Originally, 
no doubt, the idea was that the lost tooth might become the 
medium for the exercise of witchcraft.‘ 


Praspopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
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lxarddeors; cf. Theocr. ii. 3. 

20. M. Skinner Myths and Legends of Our New Possessions, p. 266. 
3 Hazlitt Faiths and Folklore II, p. 430. 

4Cf. Elworthy The Evil Eye, p. 76. 





ON CORREPTION IN HIATUS 
By Epwarp Butt Ciapp 


It is a familiar fact that in Greek hexameter poetry diphthongs 
and long vowels at the end of a word, followed in the same verse 
by a word beginning with a vowel, are usually treated as short 
(vocalis ante vocalem corripitur). But the explanation of this 
correption is uncertain, its relation to the tolerance of hiatus is 
obscure, and even the elementary facts concerning the extent and 
proportions of the usage itself, the vowels and diphthongs in 
which it appears most frequently, and the difference in practice 
among the different poets, are loosely stated in the most recent 
handbooks. It has therefore seemed worth while to make a new 
and somewhat extended examination of this feature of dactylic 
verse, covering a considerable number of poets from the earliest 
to the latest times. Such an examination may furnish us at least 
with a clear general view of the extent of the practice and the cir- 
cumstances under which it occurs, and at the same time may shed 
some light on the difficult problem of its origin and explanation. 

The poets whose usage has been noted are twenty-six in num- 
ber, and the list includes the chief representatives of the epic, 
classical, Alexandrian, Roman, and Byzantine periods. Certain 
poets of great intrinsic importance are passed over because we 
possess too little of their work to afford a sufficient basis for obser- 
vation. The parts of Homer examined were chosen from among 
the earliest, as well as the latest, portions of the poems, in the 
hope of finding such a difference of usage as should be significant. 
But no such marked difference was found to exist. Homeric cor- 
reption is fairly constant from A to @, and the slight differences 
have no apparent significance for our inquiry. In most cases at 
least 1,000 consecutive verses of each poet were examined,' or the 

1]t was found that the practice of each poet, in regard to correption, was reason- 


ably uniform, and that nothing of importance was likely to be gained by including 
more than 1,000 verses in the study. 
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whole extant remains of poets from whom a less number of hex- 
ameters are preserved. The few exceptions to this rule will be 
seen in the following table, which shows in detail the portions of 
each poet on which the later tables are based: 


Homer, A, B 484-877, K, X, «, w [Dindorf-Hentze] . 
Hesiod, Theogony : 

Homeric nepepias to Del. ont Pyth Apolo, end ‘Sennen 
Tyrtaeus . ‘ : ne ee 
Solon 

Theognis . 

Simonides 

Empedocles . 


Theocritus, pein i-xxii 
Aratus . 


Callimechus 

Apollonius Rhodius i 

Moschus . ; 

Bion. 

[Phocylides} 

Nicander, Theriaca . 

Oppian, De venatione i, ii. 

Quintus Smyrnaeusi, ii . 

Dionysius Periegetes 

{Orphic] Argonautica 

Nonnus, Dionysiaca i, ii 

Colluthus, Helen . 

Musaeus, Hero and Seeuier 
Tryphiodorus ? 
Tzetzes, Antehomerica, ‘Sennen 1- 194 ‘ 


The following table shows the frequency of correption of the 
several diphthongs and long vowels in the different poets. The 
figures indicate the average number of instances to each 100 
verses of text. The vowels and diphthongs are arranged in the 
order of prevailing frequency in the whole list of poets. This may 
aid the reader’s eye to interpret the results, since the figures 
opposite each poet’s name will in general diminish from left to 
right, so that any marked exception to this rule (as in the case of 
Theocritus) indicates a practice more or less unusual. The diph- 
thongs ev and av are occasionally shortened, but they are omitted 
here to save space: 
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Homer.. 

Hesiod.. 

Homeric Hymns .. 
Tyrtaeus.. 
Solon. 
Theognis. .. 
Simonides.. 
Empedocles. 
Theocritus. 
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Apollonius Rhodius............ 


ionysius Periegetes 
Orphic] Argonautica 
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It will be seen from the above table that the diphthong a: is 
shortened, not only more frequently than any other single vowel 


or diphthong, but actually more freqently than all the other vow- 
els and diphthongs combined. Of this very large number of 
cases of the correption of at, about three-fifths occur in the single 
word «ai, while most of the remaining instances appear in the 
inflectional endings of verbs, especially -rac and -wau, though there 
are a few nominatives plural. But it would appear that more 
than one-third of all the cases of correption in hiatus in Greek 
poetry are furnished by xaé alone. The following table shows 
the total number and distribution of the instances of shortened 
a, adding in detail the practice of certain poets who display a 
marked divergence from the prevailing tendency. In general, 
the preponderance of a: over the other vowels and diphthongs is 
most overwhelming in Oppian, Nonnus, Colluthus, and Tryphio- 
dorus, and in all of these but Nonnus the vast majority of cases 
appear in «ai. In this connection it is significant that «a/ is 
practically never elided, although «e often suffers elision and 5¢ 
constantly. 
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Aratus 
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The diphthong o is shortened only one-fourth as often as as. 
The nominative plural furnishes almost exactly one-half of all the 
cases of short o:, and most of the remainder occur in the datives 
oi, gor, wor. In view of the fact that the accentual law for final 
ot is the same as for final at (dv6pwmra, Oddaccar), the different 
behavior of the two diphthongs in hiatus is remarkable. The fol- 
lowing table shows (1) what may be called the natural frequency 
of final oc and az as seen in Thucydides and Xenophon; (2) the 
frequency of correption in hiatus (in hexameter) in, the same 
diphthongs; (3) the frequency of correption in the nominative 
plural. The figures represent the average number to 100 lines 
of text. 











Natural frequency in prose.. Oe 
Frequency of correption in hexameter.. 
Frequency of correption in nominative ‘plural .. 





The shortening of ov occurs only in the genitive singular. The 
diphthong e is shortened most frequently in the word é7re/, and 
in the third person singular of verbs. Of the “improper” diph- 
thongs, @ and a are shortened only in the dative singular. The 
same is true of 7 in the great majority of cases, though a few sub- 
junctives appear. Of the long vowels, 7 appears as short chiefly 
in nominatives singular, and in the particles 5, 47, 7, and others, 
although the list in Theognis is much lengthened by that poet’s 
frequent use of the vocative THodvzaidn (----~ ). Correption of 
# is seen most often in éyw, and in the first person singular of 
verbs, except in Theocritus, where the many genitives in -@ intro- 
duce a new element. 
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After this preliminary survey of the extent and character of 
correption, we are prepared to take up the question of the origin 
and explanation of the practice. The question is a double one, as 
has already been hinted. We must endeavor to ascertain (1) why 
it was permissible to treat the long vowel or diphthong as short, 
and (2) why this correption was regarded as justifying hiatus. 
Both questions have been discussed with great thoroughness by 
Hartel in his Homerische Studien II, III (Wien, 1874), and by 
Grulich De quodam hiatus genere (Halle, i876). But both of 
these scholars based their discussion almost entirely upon Homer 
alone. New light may reasonably be expected from a more ex- 
tended field of observation. 

The fact of correption was noticed by the ancient metricians. 
Aristides Quintilianus (p. 46, Meibom) says: 


To yap ovx éxev peragt ciuduwvov Td cvvdrrov airas [i. e., final and 

initial vowels], xexnvoras drepyafouevar tors jxous, THY THs pwvas SiaAvov- 

> iY 9 A 4 ‘ a ‘ es 2 7 x ‘ a ~ 

ow evtoviavy 7 Te HueTépa Grovdy Tov Thy érépay EmAaBeiv, da THv THs Pwvis 

ouvéxecav, mpiv éevreAH mpocevéyxacOa THv mpoTépay, THS TOD KaPyyoupevou Td- 
vou paxporytos amoréuvera. 


This seems to mean: ‘Since the final and initial vowels have 
no consonant between to link them together, they leave a void 
(gaping) in the sound, interrupting the tension of the voice; and 
in our haste to reach the second sound, in order to preserve the 
continuity of the voice, we curtail the length of the preceding tone, 
before it has attained its full duration.” This is clearly an effort 
to account for the correption only, and Hartel would appear to be 
in error when he says: ‘Aristides fasste richtig den Vorgang, 
nicht um die Erscheinung zu begrinden, sondern vielmehr aus- 
zudrticken, dass und wie bei einem solchen Zusammenstoss der 
Vocale Hiatus vermieden werde.” The words &a tiv ris davis 
ouvéxerav may indeed refer to an effort to obviate the hiatus de- 
scribed in the first sentence of the quotation, but there is no clear 
statement of how this is accomplished. Why could not hiatus 
after a short vowel be obviated by a similar hastening of the voice 
to the second sound? Aristides may possibly have meant that 
this acceleration of movement, and consequent curtailment of 
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quantity, produced something of the same effect as crasis or 
elision, and thus rendered the hiatus unobjectionable. But his 
language certainly gives no hint of this. 

Boeckh, in his De metris Pindari (p. 102), seems to follow 
Aristides, but adds an effort of his own to explain the allowance 
of hiatus: 

Deinde si ultima prioris vocabuli est longa natura, sed nihilo secius 
corripitur [here he inserts a note referring to the passage quoted from 
Aristides], non habetur hiatus, quia vox, ut longam corripiat, adeo con- 
citata pronunciatione ad sequentis verbi initium transeat necesse est, ut 
vincat moram ab hiatu objectam. 


Here Boeckh clearly grapples with the problem, though his so- 
lution of it is not fully satisfactory. Why can not the voice hasten 
over every long vowel in the same way? What part is played by 
the initial vowel of the next word? What connection has the 
practice of correption with other analogous phenomena of speech, 
such as crasis and synizesis? Boeckh’s statement, when analyzed, 
seems to amount merely to this: ‘Because the void in sound is 
objectionable, we hasten the pronunciation in order to remove the 


difficulty and so the hiatus is overcome.” But why can not this 
be done in all cases of hiatus alike? 


Curtius, in his Studien I. 2, pp. 279 ff., regards the correption 
of ac and o as “semi-elision,’ supporting this opinion by such 
crases as Kayo for «al éyo, implying an intermediate form «a’éyo. 
Cf. of éuol, (0” éuol) ovmot, In the same way he would explain 
5) éyw as 5é’ éyd. To this theory it has been objected that the 
metrical shortening which we are discussing appears most fre- 
quently in the diphthongs ending in 4, a vowel which is not often 
elided. But this objection is not fatal, since the elision of the 
whole diphthong ac is common enough in the verbal endings -o@at, 
-rau (less so in -pat, -vtac), and even ¢ alone is very frequently 
elided in é7i, audi, the termination -w, and elsewhere. The 
conjunction xa/, to be sure, which furnishes so very large a pro- 
portion of the cases of metrical correption (see p. 242), is seldom, 
if ever, elided; but this fact need not be interpreted as unfavor- 
able to the ‘“‘semi-elision” theory. On the contrary, it may be 
regarded as distinctly supporting the opinion of Curtius. 
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W. Hartel, in the work referred to above (p. 243), noticed that 
correption in hiatus is most frequent in diphthongs consisting of 
a short vowel followed by ¢, and on this fact he based a new effort 
to explain the practice. Believing that the usage began with these 
diphthongs, he assumed that in such combinations as «al éya, 
the final « of the diphthong, standing between two vowels, under 
the influence of the rapid movement of dactylic verse, passed over 
into the corresponding consonantal sound of jot. The emergence 
of this consonantal sound at once removed the hiatus, and the pre- 
ceding -a-, at the same time, being left by itself, appeared with 
its natural short quantity. Thus the verse (A 437) 


x 8 Kai adroit Baivov émi pyypiv. Oadkacons 


seems to show, at the end of the first foot, both irregular men- 
suration and hiatus. But if we write é« 5€ «aj avro/, neither 
hiatus nor irregularity of quantity is left. 

O. Grulich (see p. 243) planted himself upon the position of 
Hartel, but he went farther than his predecessor, in that he 
endeavored to show how the practice of correption extended from 


the diphthongs mentioned to the other diphthongs, and so, finally, 
to the long vowels. In particular, he pointed to the locative end- 
ing -o: (which often served as a dative ending) as having per- 
haps assisted in establishing the tendency to shorten the regular 
dative ending in @.' 


F. D. Allen, in his paper on “Greek Versification in Inscrip- 
tions” (Papers of the American School at Athens IV, pp. 120f.), 
refers to the views of Hartel and Grulich as offering a possible 
explanation of the facts in question, but corrects these scholars in 
their error of extending the application of the principle («at éyo = 
Ka} éy@) to the termination -ov of the genitive (é« IvAou é\av = 
éx IIvAo¢ €XOov). Allen rightly calls attention to the fact that 
-ov in the genitive was never a real diphthong, so that it is im- 
possible to speak of the “‘consonantization” of the second element. 

The handbooks of metric give us little assistance. Christ 
(p. 38) says simply: 


1 Grulich does not, however, mention the Boeotian -a: for -g, which may have had 
an influence on the shortening of the latter. 
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Von einem Hiatus kann nicht mehr die Rede sein wenn . .. . ein langer 
Vocal ....in der Thesis verkiirzt wird . ..., denn so wurden eben regel- 
massig die Vocale an den bezeichneten Stellen von den griechischen 
Schriftstellern behandelt. 


Elsewhere (p. 26), however, he seems to endorse the views of 
Hartel and Grulich, and says: 


Der Grund, dass die Kiirzung gerade in der Thesis des Dactylus 
eintrat, lag in der raschen rollenden Aussprache, welche die Aufeinan- 
derfolge mehrerer Kiirzen mit sich brachte, und durch welche nament- 
lich die Diphthonge sich leicht in ihr rein vocalisches und ihr halb- 
vocalisches Element auflésten. 


Westphal (III. i, p. 122) combines the principle of “semi- 
elision” with the Hartel-Grulich consonantization of « and uv. 
After comparing correption in hiatus with elision, he says: 


Wie dort [i.e., in elision] die einzeitige kurze Vocal zur zeitlosen Vor- 
schlagsilbe wird, so verliert hier [i. e., in hiatus] der zweizeitige lange 
Vocal die Halfte seines Werthes, und wird zur einzeitigen Kirze. Be- 
sonders héufig werden von dieser Verkiirzung die diphthongischen 
Auslaute, a, «, oo, und ov [but see p. 241] betroffen, deren zweiter Be- 
standtheil, das « oder v, hierbei in einen Halbvokal tibergeht. 


It thus appears that, while the convenient term “semi-elision”’ 
has found considerable favor as describing correption in hiatus, 
yet the consonantization theory of Hartel and Grulich has also 
been widely accepted as affording a more fundamenta! explana- 
tion of the process. It is at this point that the hope of more 
light from a wider field of investigation presents itself. As sug- 
gested by Allen in the paper cited (p. 121), if it should be found 
that after Homer the correption shows a tendency to spread more 
and more from the “short” diphthongs to the “improper” diph- 
thongs and the simple long vowels, it would add considerably to 
our confidence that Hartel and Grulich were right; that the prac- 
tice began with the diphthongs az, e, o1, ev, as explained by those 
scholars, and that its appearance in other vowels and diphthongs 
is to be accounted for either by analogy or in some other way. 

The results in detail have been set forth in the table on p. 241. 
But for the sake of clearness and sharpness of presentation, the 
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following table is added, in which those cases of correption which 
are satisfactorily explained by Hartel and Grulich are combined 
into one group (“A’’), while those cases which represent the ten- 
dency toward the extension of the field of correption form another 
group (“B”). The diphthongs ev and av are ignored as before. 








Per cent. | Per cent. 
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In 100 Verses A 


Ey 
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fo] 

















Homer 30.1 24.9 502 0.83 0.17 
ME il adn es daccus cCaheReRK be GAe KNeweNSS GREETS 33.8 24.8 9.0 0.73 0.27 
MNT SENN oo. cc vicicn Soece ates eeoccaceccnccaeenses 31.8 25.2 6.6 0.79 0.21 
REM go sis. c acces civnsh. ca eceticchecs oaveudseneusseateel «Im 15.3 4.6 0.77 0.23 
eee te eanecane <icuiee vets adunhesaneecencnedadse i 19.6 16.2 3.4 0.83 0.17 
IE i iiainnisd cabin cucdsals deuwieeuvedeccccandscveul ian 22.0 5.4 0.80 0.20 
res ca ctun nese an cawandad asde cee cace deeaeceull ee 5.7 7.2 0.44 0.56 
IIS 6a siense:0is- big <. nAitie RED easE ae Ad ewas, nUKEUERCRORT EEE 30.0 2.4 0.93 0.07 
ID oniscarGesencavnccidaxee sabsce pads cncasseun ee 24.9 1.8 0.76 0.24 
Moos dove cieccdcaaccuentsde buds de vecvcuscauasneeen lane 24.9 5.3 0.82 0.18 
Manetho........ eMac Meu sane ealbanetean seundasssaveneve 24.7 17.4 1.3 0.70 0.30 
SI dic cairn ine'¥ SRA GSE SUS WASe ValeetscheunEe Kae 17.6 15.5 2.1 0.88 0.12 
Ap. Rhodius . Reatsae waspedkee dene 27.2 22.4 4.8 0,82 0.18 
oschus. «| 23.4 21.8 1.6 0.93 0.07 

i 23.3 21.3 2.0 0.91 0.09 
16.5 13.5 3.0 0.82 0.18 

36.5 30.6 5.9 0.84 0.16 

8.8 1.8 1.0 0.89 0.11 

. Smyrnaeus.. ere ie 27.5 4.9 0.85 0.15 
HOM, POTIOQOtOS 0. vc0cces vsccescvcecssceecccccccccces 29.8 26.6 3.2 0.89 0.11 
PINES «canta isevcecccc cocecccccecsseeun Gi 16.3 4.3 0.79 0.21 
MET cca vigun ocea dunn ccnenenecdn dune suse ceccdacseaue 13.6 13.0 0.6 0.96 0.04 
SME Gia Cures. RES WCuNeNikhind soseemencewasecenenel 16.9 16.3 0.6 0.96 0.04 
MM ide i iaslvicud vn ds. a cduau Vicecehinnidee crete cane ee 16.6 14.8 1.8 0.89 0.11 
No ci wanciec nad Kats Korccdeuveascaveccweest Cie 14,8 0.1 0.99 0.01 
PNGAVEN s cau eVERA Une Kaceleceed Wend enced ucaaeunene 22.1 16.7 5.4 0.76 0.24 


























The above table affords little evidence of steady progress, from 
Homer onward, in the direction of widening the field in which 
correption takes place. On the contrary, the practice of Homer 
is seen to be very nearly the mean or normal usage of the whole 
‘list. Hesiod, to be sure, shows a decidedly larger proportion of 
the less usual cases of curtailment of quantity (B) than Homer, 
but after Hesiod we find no further movement toward “B,” of any 
consequence, except in Simonides. In this poet alone the cases 
under “B” are actually more numerous than those under “A,” 
though this is due, not to a numerical increase in the former class, 
but to a marked falling-off in the latter. On the other hand, in 
the Homeric Hymns, Tyrtaeus, Solon, and Theognis (the last three, 
like Simonides, employing the elegiac couplet), the proportion is 
much the same as in Homer, while in Empedocles there is a 
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decided reaction toward “A.” The Alexandrian poets do not differ 
materially, in their usage, from their earlier models, except that 
in Moschus and Bion the tendency toward confining correption 
to the “A” diphthongs becomes still more marked. The poets of 
the Roman and Byzantine periods differ widely among themselves, 
but from Nonnus onward there is comparatively little correption 
of any kind, and the little that appears is confined more closely 
than ever to the diphthongs under “A.’”’ Tzetzes forms the only 
exception, and approaches very closely to the Homeric norm. It 
would be interesting to know whether this was studied, or uncon- 
scious, imitation of his great prototype. 

In short, what little progress can be observed, from Homer to 
Tryphiodorus, lies in the direction of narrowing the range of cor- 
reption, rather than of extending it. The opinion of Hartel and 
Grulich does not therefore receive the kind of confirmation which 
was hoped for (see p. 246). If correption began with the “short” 
diphthongs, and extended to the other diphthongs and long vowels 
by analogy, the process must have begun far back of our Homer, 
and reached its maximum effect in Hesiod and Simonides, after 
whose time it began to lose its force. Indeed, when we observe 
some of the remarkable variations and extremes of usage, as in 
Hesiod, Simonides, Empedocles, Nicander, Oppian, Tryphiodorus, 
we are forced to the conclusion that we are dealing, not with a 
process of phonetic or historical development, but with the pecu- 
liarities of individuals, or schools of poetry, which would prob- 
ably find their explanation in a detailed study of the subject- 
matter, style, and vocabulary of the poets in question. 

One question, however, may still be raised. We have exam- 
ined the usage of the different poets as regards correption, and 
have based our conclusions upon the frequency with which one or 
another of the vowel-endings is shortened. But are we sure that 
the poets exercised any choice in this matter, conscious or uncon- 
scious? May it not be true that they shortened all vowel-end- 
ings, as they came to hand, with equal freedom, so that the 
frequency, for example, of short az or o, or the rarity of short 7 
or @, represents merely the frequency or the rarity of the occur- 
rence of these endings, in the language which the poets wrote? If 
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it should appear that the results given in the table on p. 241, in 
regard to the relative frequency of correption in the different 
vowels and diphthongs, depend solely, or chiefly, upon the natural 
tendency of the Greek language, or of a given poet, to use words 
ending in these vowels or diphthongs, our whole investigation 
would be shown to be on the wrong path. It therefore seemed 
necessary to ascertain, not only the habit of each poet, in the 
matter of the use of the various vowel-endings, but also the usage 
of ordinary prose as shown in Thucydides and Xenophon. The 
following tables give the results. The first table indicates the 
number of times which the different vowel-endings appear in each 
poet, to each 100 lines of text (based, in most cases, on the read- 
ing of 600 consecutive lines), the usage of Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon being added below. The second table shows these same 
results combined into two groups as before (A= au, «, «0; B= the 
remaining diphthongs and long vowels), and, finally, exhibits 
what may be called the ‘‘tendency to shorten,” which is obtained 
by comparing the number of occurrences of the endings in each 
group with the number of times they appear as short. 


VoweE.L ENDINGS 




















a ou ov e » v] n w a a 

Homer .. 42 28 li 14 9 28 10 15 3 1 
Sv iaciee+s cusawasect. snacks 44 15 9 12 29 11 3 1 
pee eer ee 47 21 10 12 9 23 9 1 0 
Ld —e en 17 ll 14 13 14 12 14 2 0 
Solon ...... ae 20 14 20 7 16 14 5 1 2 
Theognis. 47 22 16 18 8 22 14 10 1 2 
Simonides 28 17 21 10 15 10 6 7 4 7 
m pedocles 49 15 ii 16 7 18 13 9 0 0 
Theocritus 62 17 4 17 6 11 4 29 22 7 
EEE Vin¥0. 6 600seoee “4 34 19 15 12 25 12 6 0 0 
ER Davecavcts csccecseesas 46 13 18 23 13 17 9 2 0 0 
Genrmechus Piedn cause caunen eed 48 22 12 li 9 2 9-| 10 1 0 
Bose SM crises ccsteececee 35 23 12 6 ll 2 13 9 1 1 
foschus Se sU RENN EE tesa teas Sune 45 17 10 12 9 31 12 7 7 1 
Bion . ean eeee ence ae 19 3 22 6 14 3 21 13 3 
Phoeylides}.. Ree 12 20 16 7 32 li 7 9 1 
_—— er. denaucenecaswan 16 18 19 il 26 il 2 0 1 
Op) — Daueu cane oak apie cana eats 26 5 ll 5 20 5 6 0 1 
ny TNAOUB ...... eee ceceeees 21 12 9 6 30 8 6 1 0 
ion. Periegetes ...... 20 16 7 6 20 5 4 0 0 
Orphic]} Argonautiea 15 13 4 8 18 7 5 0 1 
onnus . ws 19 8 24 15 11 8 1 0 
Colluthus . 4 10 7 5 21 4 7 0 0 
0 re 9 18 9 8 21 7 9 1 0 
Tryphiodorus wdewatens 20 9 9 13 23 9 4 0 0 
Pans bcékcbcx'ecduondecets 19 14 10 9 14 6 2 1 0 
NG Ms caine Gelcaveccdeeceans 17 li 4 2 5 
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Vowel- Vowel- Shortened | Shortened Tendency Tengenty 
Endings Endings Shorten Shorten 

A B A B A B 

Es cise s eoendsnncene veces Rt 17 24.9 5.2 0.30 0.07 
Se ear a 68 73 24.8 9.0 0.36 0.12 
ern 80 62 25.2 6.6 0.32 0.11 
IE 25. Grain cnnb an ance senese 66 66 15.3 4.6 0.23 0.07 
DIN ies ni sic olossgralakiov eae oxlee 81 59 16.2 3.4 0.20 0.06 
URINMED x cnincevie's snages oaeevesicie 87 73 22.0 5.4 0.25 0.07 
NG iio sies ces enmnnemeee 55 70 5.7 1.2 0.10 0.10 
SES ne 80 58 30.0 2.4 0.38 0.04 
NID, sire Sssxoos caeuus wees 96 83 24.9 71.8 0.26 0.09 
ree ne 123 4 24.9 5.3 0.20 0.07 
Een cicid Give dvscike kek kaGs 82 59 17.4 74.3 0.21 0.12 
TNE 0 sasccbonne sucnsnine 81 70 15.5 2.1 0.19 0.03 
ee ee 64 67 22.4 4.8 0.35 0.07 
| RR eee 4 vii 21.8 1.6 0.29 0.02 
BR che Gb inn ah wisind heb sa'4 50 96 63 21.3 2.0 0.22 0.03 
Phocylides] 61 87 13.5 3.0 0.22 0.03 
OS ee eee 85 69 30.6 5.9 0.36 0.09 
Oppian... 18 42 7.8 1.0 0.10 0.02 
8 cE en 72 63 27.5 4.9 0.38 0.08 
ion, Periegetes........ e 77 51 26.6 3.2 0.35 0.06 
‘Orphic]} Argonautica. 51 52 16.3 4.3 0.32 0.08 
onnus.... aeis-sa8 43 18 13.0 0.6 0.30 0,01 
Calluthus F 45 47 16.3 0.6 0.36 0.01 
Musaeus.... Sr re 48 64 14.8 1.8 0.31 0.03 

DEM OPUS 6:6.05.55s 000060000000 65 58 14.8 0.1 0.23 0.003 
0 ern s 58 46 16.7 5.4 0.29 0.12 

NR IR ss vices sheaves smeens 110 82 





























From the above table it appears, as we should expect, that 
there is some connection between the frequency of use of the two 
classes of vowel-endings by the different poets, and the frequency 
of correption of the same endings. The very large proportion of 
correptions under “B” in Simonides, for example, in comparison 
with those under “A,” goes hand in hand with a somewhat larger 
proportion of occurrences of the same endings. Something of 
the same sort, too, may be seen in the figures for Hesiod and 
Theocritus. And in Empedocles, on the other hand, a large pro- 
portion of A-endings is accompanied by a large proportion of 
A-correptions. But in Aratus the A-endings are extraordinarily 
numerous, while the A-correptions are no more frequent than in 
Homer. In Nonnus, whose comparative fondness for the B-end- 
ings is greater than that of any other poet, the cases of correption 
in these endings are insignificant in number. If the frequency 
of correption were closely dependent upon the frequency of occur- 
rence, we should expect that the figures in the last two columns 
of the last table, representing the “tendency to correption”’ in the 
two classes, would be approximately constant throughout the list. 
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But, as a matter of fact, the tendency to shorten “A,” in Simonides, 
is precisely the same as the tendency to shorten “B,”’ while in Try- 
phiodorus the former is more than 100 times as great as the latter. 
Hesiod shortens one-third of his A-endings and one-eighth of his 
B-endings, while Moschus, who shortens nearly one-third of his 
A-endings, curtails but one-fiftieth of his B-endings. These facts, 
together with others of a similar nature, which may be gathered 
from the table, compel us once more to admit that the practice of 
correption in hiatus is, after all, largely a personal matter—a 
feature of style—in which the poet was guided, to a great extent 
at least, by the traditions of the school to which he belonged, or 
the preference of his individual taste. 

The results of our discussion may be summed up as follows: 

1. Throughout the whole range of Greek hexameter poetry, 
correption in hiatus tends to confine itself, more or less closely, 
to the diphthongs az, e, 0. It does not extend itself freely to 
all vowel-endings, nor does the frequency of correption of the 
various endings depend, to any great extent, upon the frequency 
of occurrence of the same endings. An element of choice, or 
fitness, must certainly enter into the problem. 

2. The consonantization theory of Hartel and Grulich offers 
too exact and satisfactory an explanation of at least some of the 
phenomena of correption to be wholly rejected. In regard to the 
diphthongs az, e, o, it accounts both for the curtailment of quan- 
tity and for the tolerance of hiatus, and in a way which seems 
open to no reasonable criticism. The fact that these diphthongs 
furnish an overwhelming majority of all the cases of correption is 
therefore distinctly favorable to this view rather than to Curtius’ 
doctrine of semi-elision, for there is no good reason why the latter 
process should confine itself so largely to these particular diph- 
thongs. Moreover, correption in hiatus is peculiarly character- 
istic of the dactylic foot, and especially of the last syllable of the 
foot, where the dactylic rapidity of movement is most strongly 
felt. This fact, too, supports the consonantization theory, rather 
than that of semi-elision, since elision does not appear to depend 
in the least on rapid movement, while the development of a con- 
sonant sound from « is certainly assisted by rapid utterance. 
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3. If correption in hiatus began with the diphthongs az, e, ou, 
in accordance with this theory, its origin must go back to forms 
of poetry older than our Homer, since in the earliest as well as 
the latest portions of the Zliad and Odyssey we find a tolerably 
settled and stereotyped usage; a usage, moreover, in which cor- 
reption has already spread considerably to the other diphthongs 
and the long vowels. The Iliad and Odyssey, as we have them, do 
not therefore stand at the beginning, but rather at the end, of the 
development of this poetic license. Whatever tendency can be 
detected in the later poets toward extending correption still more 
freely to all diphthongs and long vowels (as to a slight extent in 
Hesiod, Simonides, Manetho) must be regarded as poetic experi- 
ment, and in a direction which did not meet the approval of the 
other poets in question. 

4. The general tendency of later times, in this as in so many 
other features of metrical usage, is toward the abridgment of free- 
dom, and the setting up of fixed conventional standards. In 
many of the later poets, correption of any endings except az, ev, 01, 
practically disappears. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

















ON A FRAGMENT OF SAPPHO 
By F. Brass 


In the recent book by von Wilamowitz, Die Textgeschichte der 
griechischen Bukoliker, p. 179, a fragment of Sappho is discussed 
which had escaped notice until quite recently, when it was dis- 
covered by the Belgian philologist Joseph Bidez, the future 
editor of the emperor Julian, in one of the letters of this author 
(No. 59, p. 379 Hercher). The words of the poetess, which were 
addressed to a friend newly arrived, are adapted by the emperor 
to the philosopher Iamblichus, from whom he had just received a 
letter. They have scarcely suffered in transmission and fill two 
lines of Aeolic pentameters (= > --~~-~~--~-~-~>), the 
metre in which Sappho’s second book was written. 


"HAGes: Kad’! (kai MS) éxdnoas (éroinoas MS; the writer adds on his 
own account 7AGes yap 5) Kai div ols ypddes): eyw S€ o” enordpav (ve pa 
apav MS): av (or perhaps 4v, which was the Lesbian form) 8 éAcéas 
(€pvdAagas MS) euav ppéva xaropevay 7dOw. 

I think it better to preserve épAefas, which is given by Bidez, 
than to read épdvéas with Wilamowitz, which would produce a 
mixture of images. 

So far all is well; but I may say to Wilamowitz with Homer’s 
Nestor: ovdes tor Tov pwdOov ovdccetar: . . . . aTap Ov TéXoOS iKxeo 
pvOov. Although Julian gives the words above quoted without 
mentioning Sappho, he quotes her by name later on in the same 
letter in a passage that has been noted and received by the editors 
of her fragments, although not to its full extent: 

xaipe 8& Kai avdros yuiv wodAd, xabdrep 7 Kady arpa dyow, Kai ovk 
iodpOpa povov TH xpdvy, dv GAAHAWY dreAc’POnuev, GAG yap Kai dei yaipe 
xré. (see Bergk fr. 105 note: xaipe . . . . pyow). 

Now it is quite clear that Julian does not quote Sappho for 
xaipe, nor for yaipe woAAa, but for a longer phrase, and further 

10r xdé\n’, see Meister Griech. Dialekte I, p. 147, xaddd is attested (by Apollonius) 


as Doric, not as Aeolic; in the fragments of the Aeolic poets nothing but xddés. 
(CLAsstcAL PatLoioey I, July, 1906] 253 
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that especially ‘odp:8ua does not come from Julian, but from the 
poetess. It is easy to restore a full pentameter: 


Xaipe wodAd ré por Kai iodpiOpa ta xpdovy 
and portions of a second: 
ov ocfeyv ~ ~ — ~ ~ — dreXeuTOpay. 


Compare the new Berlin fragment col. I. 5 arvAuurdve, It is 
highly probable that he quotes from the same poem which he was 
making use of before, but whether the words came immediately 
after the first or not is hard to decide. Everybody may judge for 
himself: 

"HAOes: wad’ éxdnoas: éyw S€ a’ épardpay, 

av 8’ épdrcéas Euav ppéva xaropévay 108. 

xaipe woAAd Té por Kai ivdpiOya Te xpdvy, 


a 4 > , 
ov oev - ~ — ~ ~ — Gredetropav. 


Hate, GERMANY 

















THE MANUSCRIPTS OF ARISTOPHANES. II 


By JoHN WILLIAMS WHITE 


In this article two topics will receive such discussion as is 
possible within brief limits: the critical use of the manuscripts 
of Aristophanes to the middle of the nineteenth century, and the 
employment of symbols to designate them. 

Investigation has not yet disclosed the particular manuscripts 
that Musurus used in constituting the text of the Princeps, pub- 
lished by Aldus in Venice in 1498. They may no longer be 
extant, except perhaps as bindings in Aldine editions. At the 
end of the Aves Musurus speaks of ‘divers copies” from which 
he compiled the scholia.' In his dedication of the book, Aldus 
says he omits a tenth play, the Lysistrata, “quia vix dimidiata 
haberi a nobis potuit.” 

The range of the investigation of the source of the Princeps is 
gradually narrowing as the contents of the manuscripts become 
better known, and it seems not improbable that in time we shall 
be able to determine, if not the immediate source of this important 
book, at least the branch to which it belongs in the stemma of 
existing manuscripts.’ 

The second edition of Aristophanes, published in Florence in 
1515, is a reprint of the text of the Aldine, but the text was 


VApwropdvous kwuydidv érrd kal rv els abras cxoNlwy dpxalos cuvreévrwy ypap- 
parixots, & 5h cmopdinv év dvrivypdgos xelueva Siaddpos kal wepupuévws cuveldexral re 
kal ws olév 7’ hv émimedéorara FiwpOwrat mapa Mdpxov Movcovpov rot Kpyrés, rédos. 
The seven plays were the Plutus, Nubes, Ranae, Equites, Acharnenses, Vespae, Aves. 
The original intention of Aldus, without doubt, was to end the book with the Aves, 
but subsequently he added the Paw and Ecclesiazusae. 


2W. Dindorf, in the preface to his Acharnenses (1828), says of the Princeps: “ex 
uno eoque non optimo libro facta esse videtur.’’ In his Oxford edition of Aristophanes 
(III. xvi), published in 1837, his view has shifted: ‘‘ex uno pluribusve infimae aetatis 
codicibus esse compositam vitiorum multitudo ostendit.”’ Zuretti, in his Analecta 
Aristophanea (1892), pp. 35-84, maintains that Cod. Estensis. III D 8, which once 
belonged to Musurus, is virtually the sole source of the text of the Aldine Aristophanes 
for the six plays which the manuscript contains, and that this manuscript and Cod. 
Ambrosianus L 41 are the chief sources of its scholia. See Zacher, who dissents, in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht LXXI (1892), pp. 30 ff. 
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revised,’ and the editor, Bernardo Giunta, seems to have had the 
help of manuscripts.’ It contains the same plays as the Aldine 
book, but without scholia. Four months later the same house 
issued, as an appendix, two plays not previously published, the 
Thesmophoriazusae and the Lysistrata. In the dedication of 
this little book the editor says that they were obtained from a 
manuscript which contained also other plays of Aristophanes and 
belonged to the library in Urbino.’ This was the Codex Ravennas.* 

The third edition of Aristophanes was issued from the Juntine 
press in Florence in 1525, under the editorship of Francinus. 
This contains the nine plays in the Aldine edition, with scholia, 
in the order followed in that book, and gives for the first time 
verses 948-1011 of the Pax. Only eight manuscripts are extant 
which have this play, and five’ of these do not contain the verses 
mentioned. If, therefore, they were secured for the edition of 
1525 from a manuscript now extant, this must have been either 
the Ravennas or the Venetus.° Dindorf declared for the Raven- 
nas.’ A collation of the Ravennas and the Venetus with the text 
of these verses in the second Juntine book neither confirms his 
statement nor proves it to be erroneous.* The book, in fact, 
shows considerable variations from both manuscripts, which may 
be due to editorial revision. A collation, however, of the scholia 


1The editor, speaking of the plays in the Aldine edition, says: ‘* easdem hic 
quoque nos maxima diligentia recognitas summoque labore castigatas nostris typis 
meliores reddere conati sumus.”’ 

2Raper noted that entire verses, lacking in the Princeps, are found in the first 
Juntine: Ran. 515, Ec. 469, 470 (see Invernizi, III, p. xxxi). He remarks also other 
variations in text that certainly indicate the use of manuscripts. Dindorf thought that 
these were codices Laurentiani (ed. Hecles. iv; ed. Oxon. III. xvi). 

3**Venit mi Francisce expectata dies illa in qua ex Urbinate bibliotheca antiquis- 
simum Aristophanis exemplar nacti sumus ibique inter alias Avowrpdrny cal Gecpyo- 
gopatovoas.... non alias visas comedias invenimus.” 

4See Classical Philology I (1906), p. 6. 

5 Laurentianus XXXI. 15, Parisini 2715 and 2717, Havniensis 1980, and Palatinus 67. 

6 The eighth manuscript, Cod. Venetus 475 (G), is a copy of Cod. 474. See Clas- 
sical Philology I (1906), pp. 3 f. 

7 Ed. Oxon. IV. iv. 

8 Elsewhere, however, the text seems to show close relation with the Ravennas. 
For example, in the first three hundred verses of the Aves, it agrees with the Ravennas 
solely against fourteen other manuscripts, the Princeps and Junta I as follows: 75 
y’ dr’; 164 wecOdperd’; 177 ri 5°; 216 culdaxos; 227 érorol: rolro rororol rorol; 
293 éri radv Addu, 
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in the Ravennas and the Venetus with those in the book is 
decisive. It not only contains none of the scholia which are 
found in the Venetus, but are not in the Ravennas—and these 
are numerous—but in case of differences between the manu- 
scripts invariably follows the older. The scholia on 948-1011 
in Junta II were derived either from the Ravennas or from a 
manuscript, not now extant, which was very closely related to it. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me highly improbable that the Cod. 
Ravennas was in the hands of Francinus in 1525. In the dedi- 
cation of the second Juntine edition the editor boasts of the per- 
fection of his book and of its superiority to both the editions of 
the poet that preceded it. But it does not contain the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae nor the Lysistrata, although the text of both these 
plays had been published, under the editorship of B. Giunta, by 
the same house early in 1516 from the Cod. Ravennas. This 
manuscript contains scholia on each play, and it is hardly credible 
that Francinus would have neglected the opportunity to complete 
his book by adding these plays, adorned by the commentary that 
had never yet been published, if the press still had control of 
the manuscript. It had originally come into its possession by 
the interposition of Euphrosynus Boninus, who had obtained it 
from the library in Urbino. But he did not return it thither, 
and it is to be presumed that in 1525 it was safely in his posses- 
sion in Pisa,’ and that he declined again to relinquish it. He 
may have sent a copy of the missing verses of the Pax, with 
excerpts’ from the scholia, or these may have been copied out in 
1516 against a future edition. 

The edition of 1525, however, does contain scholia that are 
not found in the Aldine edition. These occur in the notes on the 
Plutus and Nubes, but practically disappear in the plays that 
follow.’ Furthermore, it was observed by Raper that vs. 132 of 
the Ranae occurs in the book, although it is in neither of the 


10n Boninus as professor in Pisa, see Poccianti, Catalogus Scriptorum Florenti- 
norum, p. 54. 

2 The following scholia in the Ravennas are omitted in the book: on 961, 967, 995, 
1007, 1008 bis, 1009, 1011, and in part on 959, 968. 


’They are specially marked by a symbol in Kister’s edition. See also Dindorf, 
ed. Oxon. IV. ix. 
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preceding editions, and also that some variant readings occur 
that indicate the use of manuscript sources.’ 

Hemsterhuis’ asserts that Francinus in the second Juntine 
edition depended on late, inferior manuscripts, whenever he 
departed from the Princeps. This adverse judgment is contro- 
verted by Reisig,* who blames Brunck for perpetuating it, and 
says that there is no more accurate edition of the Vespae and 
Pax than that of Francinus.‘ 

Before 1525 a separate edition of the Plutus and Ranae, 
single editions of the Plutus, Nubes, and Ranae, and a Latin ver- 
sion of the Plutus (1501) had appeared. After 1525 both ‘com- 
plete’ editions of the poet and editions of single plays multiplied 
with great rapidity. But the books bred in, and the independent 
use of manuscripts must have been rare. The editors practically 
never make mention of libri scripti,’ and are in general studiously 


1 See Invernizi, ITI, pp. xxxiii f. 

2In his edition of the Plutus, p. xix. 

3In his Coniectaneorum in Aristophanem libri duo (1816), pp. xvi f. 

4It is obvious that we are not yet adequately informed in regard to these earliest 
editions of Aristophanes, which in some particulars have the importanceof manuscripts. 
It will be the task of some patient man to determine the facts by an investigation of 
the relation of the two Juntine editions to one another, to the Princeps, and 
to the Cod. Ravennas, which is now easily accessible in facsimile, and of both these 
editions also to the Florentine manuscripts. See Dindorf in the preface to his edition 
of the Acharnenses (1828). 


5T have noted a few exceptions. Vettori wrote in the margin of his copy of the 
Princeps against vss. 1748-1754 of the Aves: ‘Sic distincta sunt haec carmina in 
vet. cod. ex bibliotheca Divi Marci, cum quo totam comoediam contulimus.’’ See Acta 
Phil. Mon. I (1812), p. 402. I ventured the suggestion in 1902 (in the preface to Fac- 
simile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474, p. 6, n. 1) that the manuscript to which 
Vettori refers was Venetus 474, but the investigations of my colleague, Dr. Oary, show 
intimate relationship in the Aves between Vettori’s notes and Laurentianus XXXI. 15 
(T). It remains to be determined whether Laurentianus XXXI. 15 was ever in the 
library of S. Marco in Florence.— Fédéric Morel published in Paris in 1586 an edition 
of the Pax **cum emendationibus et variis lectionibus e codice manuscripto in biblio- 
theca reginae matris’’ (Catharine de’ Medici). This book I have not seen.—Chrestien 
also made sparing use of Paris manuscripts in his edition of the Pax (1589). He has 
recorded his difficulties and reflexions: ‘ Nullum ex his verbis [ovx é¢s trav tddwv 
Pax 1133] bonum sensum venari possum, cumque diutius me torsisset hic locus, con- 
quisivi quae potui exemplaria manu scripta. Atque adeo cum aditus mihi patuisset in 
Bibliothecam Mediceam, quae Parisiis est, quamque sub Reginae matris praestantissi- 
mae heroinae auspiciis et stipendiis diligenti custodia tanquam vigil draco mala 
aurea tuetur et servat vir doctus Bellebranchaeus Antistes, incidi in exemplaria vetusta 
duo; sed incertior inde discessi, quam eram. Nam lectionem hanc deprehendi 
ovx édow, nostra adhuc pejorem. Scio manuscriptos libros magnum adferre has 
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silent as to their printed sources. Almost all the early books 
neglect to acknowledge their forbears. 

The critical use of manuscripts which the editor names with 
such definiteness that in general they can now be identified begins 
with Kiaster in his monumental variorum edition published in 
1710. Zacagni, at this time librarian of the Vatican, furnished 
him with collations of the Plutus, Nubes, Ranae, and Aves in Cod. 
Urbinas 141' and of the Equites, Acharnenses, Vespae, Pax, and 
Lysistrata in Cod. Palatinus 67.’ He had at his command also 
collations of the Plutus in a Cod. Bodleianus, which Dobree 
thought might be the Lincolniensis in Oxford, of the Plutus and 
Nubes in the Arundelianus now in the British Museum, and of the 
Lysistrata in an apograph of Vossianus 77 now in Leyden. This 
apograph, which enabled him to print the scholia on the Lysistrata 
for the first time, was sent to him from Cambridge by Bentley 
and is now in the library of Trinity College. Kuster mentions 
the use also of a ‘“‘Baroccianus” in constituting the text of the 
scholia on the Lysistrata. He probably refers to the scholia in 
Bentley’s apograph extracted from Baroccianus 38 to supply the 
omissions in Vossianus 77.’ Excerpts also of scholia from Vati- 
canus 1294 and Urbinas 141 were sent to Kaster from Rome and 
enabled him to state the important fact that many of the Aldine 
litteras tractantibus auxilium, sed profecto saepe accidit, ut falsas lectiones et cor- 
ruptas quas habent plerunque vetuste scripti codices amplectantur qui judicio pravo 
parvoque lectionis usu praediti accedunt ad veteres illas tabulas et quasi litterarum 


naufragia.”” He finally proposes evxeacrdy for odx égs rGv, and thinks well of his 
emendation. 


1Kister says simply ‘‘ Ms. Vaticano-Urbinas,’’ but the only other Urbinas in the 
Vatican collection that comprises plays of Aristophanes does not contain the Aves. 

2Kiister says simply ‘* Ms. Vaticano-Palatinus,”’ but Cod. 67 is the only Palatinus 
of Aristophanes that contains the five plays he names. Of this Vaticanus Dobree said 
in 1820: **Contulit Zacagnius in usum Kusteri, qui praeter lectiones in editis notis 
memoratas, quaedam notavit in margine editionis Porti. Liber in Hemsterhusii 
potestatem venit (vide eum ad Plut. p. 482) et nunc est in bibliotheca Leidensi.” By 
*‘ liber’? Dobree meant the annotated edition of Portus, as reference to Hemsterhuis 
makes clear, but Dobree’s note has been the source of an error which needs correction. 
Both Thiersch (ed. of the Plutus, p. xxxvi) and Teuffel (second ed. of the Nubes, p. 24) 
state that the manuscript is in the library in Leyden. 

8Kister did not use Vos’s manuscript but an apograph. See Dobree’s note on 
Lysistrata 200, in Porsoni Notae, p. 226, and in the Addenda, p. (148). See also, on the 
various Leyden ‘Lysistratas,’ G. Stein, Scholia in Aristophanis Lysistratam, pp. xxx ff. 
— Bentley, it seems, used also Baroccianus 127. See Classical Journal XII, p. 104. 
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scholia were not ‘old’ but were due to Thomas Magister and John 
Tzetzes.' 

In 1744 Hemsterhuis published his edition of the Plutus, in 
which he first made use of the D’Orvillianus now in Oxford and 
of Leidensis 34.’ In the second edition of this important book 
(1811), the editor, Schaefer, prints extracts from Parisinus 2827 
which had been made for him by Bast. 

J.G. Trendelenburg published in 1780° readings of the Plutus 
from the Elbingensis, a manuscript of which Harles also subse- 
quently made use through Trendelenburg’s good offices. 

Thomas Burgess, in his edition of the Miscellanea Critica of 
Dawes issued in 1781, published variants of Barocciani 43 and 
127 on passages dealt with by Dawes. Burgess recorded the 
lacunae in Cod. 43. 

Richard Brunck of Strassburg first made systematic use of 
manuscripts housed in the Bibliothéque Royale in Paris in his 
celebrated edition of Aristophanes issued in 1781-83. These 
manuscripts were Cod. Regii 2712, 2715, 2717, a ‘““Regius Bomby- 
cinus,” which had not been given a regular number in the printed 
catalogue of 1740, but was almost certainly Supplement 135,‘ and 
Regius 2820, which he used for supplementary emendation on the 
Plutus, Nubes, and Ranae. Besides these Brunck used another 
bombycine manuscript which he designates as ‘‘Codex Meus” and 
gives the symbol D,° and, in editing the Lysistrata and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, an “ Augustanus” (Cod. Monacensis 492°). 

1See Kiister’s Praefatio, p. ii, and Zacher, Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
Supplem. XVI (1888), pp. 561 f. Also, on the Tzetzian scholia on the Aves in Urbinas 
141, White, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XII (1901), pp. 69 ff. 

2See his edition, pp. xvi and 381. 

3In Bibliotheca philologica et critica, Géttingen, I (1780), pp. 25 ff. 

4Brunck says (at the beginning of his notes on the Plutus): ‘Initio Codicis C. 
interierunt folia aliquot, quibus continebantur praeter argumentum versus fabulae 68. 
primi, et scholia in 65. horum priores.’’ Cf. with this Omont’s description of Supple- 
ment 135 (Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale III, 
p. 221). The identification, which was assumed by Bothe in his edition of the Ranae 
(1828), p. iii, still lacks final confirmation. 

5See Classical Philology I (1906), pp. 6 f. 

6492, not 192. This manuscript is a transcript of the Ravennas. See Enger, Rhein- 
isches Museum, N. F. II, p. 245, whose statement is confirmed by W. G. Olark, Journal 


of Philology III, p. 160, and von Velsen, Ueber den Codex Urbinas der Lysistrata und 
der Thesmophoriazusen, p. 7. 
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In his edition of the Nubes published in 1788, Harles, the 
editor of the Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius, used a Cod. Bavari- 
cus (Monacensis 137), from which collations of the Nubes and 
Ranae were made for him by Ammon. Trendelenburg also fur- 
nished him readings of both the Nubes and the Ranae from the 
Elbingensis. The collations of the Ranae from these two manu- 
scripts are published in an appendix.' Harles includes in his 
book also an argument of the Nubes’ found in Cod. Matritensis 
67. This he extracted from Iriarte’s catalogue. He states, further- 
more, that Matthaei had sent to him readings of the Plutus from 
a Cod. Moscouiensis, but no use of them can be traced. 

The ponderous edition of Aristophanes planned by Invernizi 
began to appear in 1794. He has the distinction of being the first 
modern scholar to make use of the Ravennas. The manuscript 
had been seen by D’Orville at Ravenna in 1728, but he simply 
catalogued it.’ Invernizi, by the liberality of Cardinal Stefano 
Borgia, had command also of a Cod. Borgianus.* This manuscript 
was sent to him from the Museum Veliternum, and it furnished 
him readings of the Plutus, Nubes,’ and Ranae. 

J. A. Ernesti had contributed a preface on the scholia to the 
edition of the Nubes that was reprinted from Kister’s edition at 
Leipzig in 1753. Ernesti then began to collect materials for a new 
edition and collated manuscripts. His notes on the Nubes were 
published after his death® and furnished a basis for G. Hermann’s 
two editions of the play. Ernesti himself described the manu- 
scripts he had consulted in these words: ‘Sub signo R. adscripta 
est varietas Codicis Regii collati cum exemplo Basileensi Frobenii. 
Igitur interdum, ubi illa lectio iam est in textu Kust. adscripsi: 
Sic Kust. Vbi nihil diversitatis notatum est, consentit cum Basil. 
—L. est Cod. Leidensis. C. Coislianus, nunc regius. Ia. Lesuit. 
Paris. primus. Ib. Ies. Paris. secundus. I. Cod. les. uterque.” 
This is a vague and meager description, but Ernesti’s readings 


1Pp, 232-244, 21TX in Dindorf and Dibner. 


3See T. W. Allen in The Academy XXXVI (1889), p. 59, and Journal of Philology 
XXIV (1896), p. 324. 


4See Classical Philology I (1906), p. 7, n. 4. 
5 Nubes, not Aves, as by a slip of the pen Invernizi says in his preface, p. xiii. 
6To, Aug. Ernesti Observationes philologico-criticae in Aristophanis Nubes, 1795. 
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from these manuscripts have often been quoted. Hermann, in 
his first edition of the Nubes (1799), identified Ernesti’s “‘Regius” 
with Brunck’s A (Cod. Parisinus 2712). Dobree concluded that 
Ernesti’s “Leidensis” was the same manuscript (Leidensis 34) 
that Hemsterhuis had used in editing the Plutus.' Ernesti’s 
“Coislianus, nunc regius” von Sinner’ would identify with Cod. 
Coislinianus 354,’ as also the “Iesuit. Paris. primus” with Pari- 
sinus Supplem. 97.‘ 

F, A. Wolf, in the preface’ to his translation of the Nubes 
which appeared in 1811, states that he had collated in Vienna and 
Munich six good manuscripts of which no use had previously been 
made, but was not able to avail himself largely of their readings. 

Reisig in his often quoted Coniectaneorum in Aristophanem 
libri duo (1816) acknowledges his obligations to Thiersch for 
readings of the Ecclesiazusae and Nubes that A. Nickel had ex- 
cerpted from a manuscript in Munich.’ Seidler also had furnished 
him readings “ex suis MSS.” One of these was a Venetus.' In 
his edition of the Nubes (1820) Reisig made independent use of 
the D’Orvillianus previously employed by Hemsterhuis. 

W. Dindorf made the first of his important and long-continued 
contributions to the study of Aristophanes, at the age of eighteen, 
with his edition of the Pax published at Leipzig in 1820.° He also 
was indebted to Seidler for readings of the Pax from Venetus 474. 

In 1820 appeared Porson’s Notae in Aristophanem, edited 
by Dobree. This book was a noteworthy addition to the resources 
of students of the comic poet, both in respect to the number of 

1 Porsoni Notae in Aristophanem, p. viii. 

2 Aristophanis Nubes (1834), p. xi. 


8It is to be noted that this is the only manuscript in the Coislin collection that 
contains plays of Aristophanes. 


4This manuscript belonged originally to the Colldge des Jésuites de Clermont. On 
the suppression of the order of the Jesuits the manuscripts of the Collége were pur- 
chased en bloc by Gérard Meermann, in 1764, and left France; but certain manuscripts 
in the collection were presented by Meermann to the King, among others this book. 

5P, xvii. 

6See Reisig, p. v. The manuscript was Monacensis 137. Harles had previously 
published its readings of the Nubes and Ranae as has been stated on the preceding page. 

7See Reisig, p. xviii. 


8The same year the seventh volume of the Invernizi edition appeared under Din- 
dorf’s editorship. 
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manuscripts whose readings it furnished for the first time and in 
its critical accuracy. Porson had collated Harleianus 5664 and 
Baroccianus 34, and had made independent use of Barocciani 43 
and 127, the D’Orvillianus and Bentley’s copy of Vossianus 77. 
Dobree’s contribution was noteworthy: the manuscripts in the 
library of the University of Cambridge (2626, 2614, 2627), Har- 
leiani 5725 and 6307, and for the Aves Vossianus 191, now in 
Leyden. He used also readings of Monacensis 137 which Thiersch 
had sent to him, in editing the Ecclesiazusae, and inspected the 
Arundelianus afresh.’ 

Cod. Havniensis 1980 was first used by W. Dindorf in his 
edition of the Aves (1822). A collation of this play, made by 
Bloch, is given in the preface, but it has been neglected by sub- 
sequent editors. In his Ecclesiazusae (1826), he published read- 
ings of Laurentianus XXXI. 15 (T),’ which were sent to him by del 
Furia, and in his Acharnenses (1828) he had at command colla- 
tions both of this manuscript and of Laurentianus XXXI. 16 (A). 
In his text edition of the eleven plays published in 1830 he added 
Laurentianus 2779 (@). 

I. Bekker, in the course of his unwearied but hurried investi- 
gations in the libraries of southern Europe, twice collated Venetus 
474, in Paris in 1812 and again in Venice in 1819. He seems to 
have made over his collations both of this manuscript and of the 
Ravennas to Seidler, who intended to publish them. Seidler’s 
book never appeared, but he put the material at the command of 
other scholars, Reisig, Dindorf,’ G. Hermann, and Fritzsche. 
Dindorf published readings of the Venetus not only in his edition 
of the Pax but also, though few in number, in his Aves (1822) 
and Ranae (1824). Hermann in 1830 acknowledged his indebt- 


1Since brief mention of the first use of libri manuscripti alone is here intended, 
mention is purposely omitted of certain early editions of Aristophanes to which Por- 
son and Dobree had access, with marginal readings whose provenance is not always 
certain, although presumably they were copied from manuscripts. Many such books 
are preserved, especially in the libraries of northern Europe. 

2'Two years earlier, in his Ranae (1824), Dindorf gives readings of ‘* Florentinus b”’ 
on the first one hundred and eight verses, but fails to designate the book so that it can 
be identified. In his preface he intimates his knowledge of ‘‘ Libri Florentini octo,”’ 
and adds ‘‘ De his propediem alio loco agetur.”’ 
3See the preceding page. 
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edness to Seidler for readings from both the Venetus and the 
Ravennas,' as likewise Fritzsche in 1837. Bekker had inspected 
also Venetus 475 (G) and in 1818 had collated the Ravennas 
anew, convinced that the collations used by Invernizi were not to 
be trusted. In Paris he had collated also, for the Plutus, Nubes, 
and Ranae, certain “Codices Mutinenses,” which had been brought 
thither from northern Italy.’ All this material appeared in his 
edition of Aristophanes published in London in 1829. He had 
given attention not only to the text of the play but also to the 
ancient commentary and was the first to publish the old scholia 
on the Thesmophoriazusae, and from Venetus 474 he recast the 
scholia on the Vespae and Pax. 

In 1829 Tafel published readings of the Tubingensis in the 
fourth volume of Seebode’s Neues Archiv fiir Philologie und 
Pddagogik, and those on the Plutus are reprinted by Thiersch in 
his edition of this play,‘ which appeared in 1830. In this book 
Thiersch first published readings of the Plutus in Monacensis 137. 
He states that he had been informed by Ernest Hecht, just as his 
book was going through the press, that recently, while on his 
travels in Italy, he had seen five ‘‘Codices Ambrosiani” in Milan, 
and adds: “Quum vero codices Ambrosiani omnes praeter alias 
fabulas Plutum quoque exhibeant, quod mihi sero innotuerunt, 
sane dolendum est”! Thiersch prints in his Addenda a brief 
description of these five manuscripts prepared by Hauthal.’ An- 
other important Milan manuscript was shortly to be laid under con- 
tribution by Dindorf. Thiersch collated Monacensis 492 afresh for 
his edition of the Thesmophoriazusae which appeared in 1832. 

L. von Sinner, in his duodecimo edition of the Nubes (1834), 
calls attention to eight manuscripts in the Royal Library in Paris 
that contain the Nubes but had never been collated.’ He thinks 
their collation would yield important results, but he declines to 
undertake the task himself. 


1In his edition of the Nubes, p. x, Hermann had recourse to Seidler because he 
found Bekker’s London edition carelessly printed. 

2TIn his edition of the Thesmophoriazusae, p. ix. 

3See Classical Philology I (1906), p. 7. 4Pp. 257 ff. 

5Pp. cdlxxxif. The manuscripts were O 222, F 40, A 65, A 100, A 97. 

6Cod. 2598, 2716, 2718, 2821, 2822, 2823, 2824, Supplem. 58. 
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W. Dindorf’s Annotationes appeared at Oxford in 1837. For 
these he collated Vossianus 77,’ whose readings had previously 
been quoted from Bentley’s apograph with such corrections as 
Dobree had been able to publish in 1820,’ and edited for the first 
time the readings of the Lysistrata in Laurentianus XXXI. 16 
(A). It does not appear that Dindorf himself was ever in Italy.’ 
In only two instances, so far as I can learn, does he state to whom 
he is indebted for new readings of the text in Italian manuscripts.‘ 
He is totally silent as to the sources of his information in regard 
to them in the preface to his Annotationes, yet he was the first to 
make known the contents of three Florentine books (A @). In 
like manner his acknowledgment of the nature of his obligations 
for assistance in editing his Scholia Graeca in Aristophanem ex 
codicibus aucta et emendata (1838) is expressed in very vague 
terms.’ There is no precise statement of the labors of Emmanuel 
Miller in his behalf, although they must have been serious.’ Not- 
withstanding its inaccuracies, due to the tremendous pace at which 
Dindorf worked all his life long, the book marks an advance in 
our knowledge of the ancient commentary on Aristophanes. In 
editing the scholia Dindorf had at his command collations in whole 
or in part of six manuscripts: Ravennas, Veneti 474 and 475, 
Laurentiani XX XI. 15 and 2779, Ambrosianus L 39. The Ambro- 
sianus was now brought into service for the first time. 

The library of Trinity College, Cambridge, possesses collations 
of many manuscripts of Aristophanes that were made at different 
times by W. G. Clark, the accomplished editor of Shakspere. 
Clark’s activity falls in the period just after 1850, but his work 
should be recorded. His critical skill was remarkable. In 1867 he 
had completed part of a commentary on the Acharnians, and this 

1A fly-leaf in Leidensis 52 records that this manuscript had been sent to Leipzig 
for Dindorf’s use in 1828. 

2 Porsoni Notae, Addenda p. (148). 

3See I. v. Miiller’s Biographisches Jahrbuch, 1883, pp. 112 ff. 

4Seidler and del Furia. See above, pp. 262 f. 

5 See the preface, p. xvii. 


6**En 1835, Miller fut chargé d’une mission en Italie pour recuellir les scolies 
d’Aristophane.’”’ Salomon Reinach in I. v. Miller’s Biographisches Jahrbuch, 1886, 
p. 15. Miller was at this time twenty-three years of age. 
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was subsequently published’ just as it was left when he finally 
abandoned the work on which he had long been engaged. He 
had independently collated this play in the following manuscripts: 
Ambrosianus L 41; Barberinianus I 45; Estenses III D 8 and III 
D 14; Palatini 128 and 67; Ravennas; Laurentiani XX XI. 15 and 
16; Parisini 2712, 2715 and 2717. The first five had never pre- 
viously been used by any editor of Aristophanes. There are only 
two manuscripts in existence, besides the twelve he collated, that 
contain the Acharnians.’ This, however, is simply an indication 
of Clark’s range. His papers, now preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, show that he had made collations for all the 
eleven plays, and the extent to which he had single-handed laid 
the libraries of Europe under contribution was extraordinary when 
compared with the results of the labors of scholars who had pre- 
ceded him. He had himself collated, in whole or in part, the fol- 
lowing manuscripts, in addition to the twelve already named: 
Veneti 474 and 475, Urbinas 141, Vaticanus 1294, Palatinus 116, 
Ambrosianus L 39, Laurentiani XXXI. 4 and 13, LXXX. 26, 
XCI. 7, 66 (A F 2715), 140 (A F 2779) , Monacenses 137. and 492.° 
Six of these had never previously been used by editors of the text 
of the comic poet. Scholars must feel poignant regret that Clark, 
because of ill-health, finally relinquished the edition of Aristoph- 
anes for which he had collected materials so ample and which he 
was so singularly well-fitted to write. 


It appears from this brief summary that editors of Aristophanes 
have made recorded use of manuscripts, in establishing the text of 
the eleven plays, for about two hundred years. Their employment 
of symbols in referring to the manuscripts, to pass to my second 
topic, has not been consistent. The early editors, as was natural, 
used such designations as seemed good to them; their successors 
either disregarded these or made only partial use of them. The 
result is confusion. 


1In the Journal of Philology VIII (1879), pp. 177 ff., and IX (1880), pp. 1 ff., 166 ff. 
Olark furnished von Velsen with a collation of the Hquites in Parisinus 2712, which von 
Velsen used in his critical edition of this play (1869). 
Havniensis 1980 and Vallicellianus F 16. 


8Clark passed many of his vacations on the Continent. He collated the Ravennas 
for the first time in 1852. 
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Kister refers to the manuscripts he used either by unabbre- 
viated titles or has Cod. Vat. U., Cod. Vat. (Vat. P.), Cod. 
Bodlej., Cod. Arund. (Arundell.), Cod. Voss. In his edition of 
the Plutus Hemsterhuis designates his two manuscripts as C. 
D’°O., and C. LB. Trendelenburg has Cod. Elb. (Elbing.); Bur- 
gess, Ms. 43 and Ms. 127.’ 

Brunck was the first editor to use single capitals of the Roman 
alphabet to designate certain of his books, but with regrettable 
economy, although he had the whole alphabet at his command, he 
made the first three letters do service for four manuscripts. He 
styles Parisinus 2712 as A in his notes on the Plutus, Nubes, 
Ranae, Equites, Aves, Acharnenses; Parisinus 2715 as B on the 
Equites, Aves, Acharnenses, but as A on the Vespae, Pax, Lysis- 
trata; Parisinus 2717 as C on the Hquites, Aves, Acharnenses, 
but as B on the Plutus, Nubes, Ranae, Vespae, Pax, Lysistrata; 
his Regius Bombycinus’ as C on the Plutus, Nubes, Ranae. His 
“Codex Meus” he designates as D. Of subsequent editors some 
have followed Brunck’s intricate nomenclature, but the majority 
have designated each manuscript by a single letter, 2712 by A,’ 
2715 by B, 2717 by C,‘ the Regius Bombycinus and Brunck’s own 
manuscript, on Dindorf’s lead (1837), respectively by D and E.’ 

Thus at the start Brunck entailed confusion, but he must not 
be harshly judged by exasperated editors for his lack of foresight. 
He was not a modest man, as his preface makes manifest,’ but 


1See above, pp. 259 f. 2See above, p. 260. 


’Hermann identified Ernesti’s R with Brunck’s A, but nevertheless in the notes of 
both his editions of the Nubes he maintains the two designations of the manuscript, 
although he uses A more sparingly in the edition of 1830 than in that of 1799. Blaydes, 
in the Conspectus prefixed to his edition of the text (Aristophanis comici quae super- 
sunt opera, 1886, pp. lxv ff.), proposes Par. 1 as the designation of Ernesti’s R. 


4Dindorf adopted A, B and C, in exclusive application to 2712, 2715, 2717 respectively, 
in 1837; previously he had followed Brunck, except in his edition of the Ecclesiazusae 
(1826), in which 2715 is D. 

5 Some editors have adopted new designations for these manuscripts. Thus 2712: 
Teuffel (1856) a; Rogers (1902) P; 2715: Thiersch (1830) G; Rogers (1867) P; Rogers 
(1902) P!; 2717: Teuffel (1856) b; Rogers (1867) II; Rogers (1902) P?; ‘*Regius 
Bombycinus”’: Teuffel (1856) c; Rogers (1902) P8; ‘*Codex Meus’’: Teuffel (1856) d; 
Rogers (1902) P5. 

6**Aristophanis quae ad hunc diem prodierunt editiones, si vel optimae omnium 
epigraphen quis inscripsisset, BOPBOPOZ ILOATS KAI =KQP AEI NON, haud sinistre 
facetissimi ipsius Comici verbis judicium animi significasse videretur. E tetra col- 
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notwithstanding his high opinion of his own performance, he can 
not have imagined that his edition would play so important a rdéle 
as it was destined to have. Furthermore he lived in Strassburg 
in troublous times, was a public official, and worked in the midst 
of confessed distractions.’ 

The first use of the remaining capitals that occur in modern 
European alphabets may be briefly stated in tabular form. In 
each entry, other designations that have been used to denomi- 
nate the manuscript to which the letter was appropriated are 
added after the dash. These designations, especially the early 
ones, were often followed by immediately subsequent editors.’ 


R Parisinus 2712, Ernesti-Hermann (1795, 1799, 1830).— Par. 1; A, a, P. 
L  Leidensis 34,’ Ernesti- Hermann (1795, 1799, 1830).— Leid., u, Leid. 5; 
C. LB., Leid., Leid. 4. 

E Parisinus 2820,‘ Hépfner (Ranae, 1797).—quartus Regius, F, e, P*. 

F Cantabrigiensis 2627, Kidd (1817).—4 or Cant. 4, Dobraei quartus, 
Dobr. 4, g. 

Harleianus 5664, Kidd. (1817).— A, M, Harl., Harl. 1, H, L. 

Harleianus 6307, Kidd (1817).—6 or Harl. 6, H, Dobraei sextus, Ask., 
Harl., Harl. 3, Dobr. 6, 7, L'. 


luvie vix tandem extractus, elegantiorum hominum in conspectum prodit totius 
antiquitatis scriptor ingeniosissimus, idemque tersi sermonis Attici exemplar per- 
fectissimum, studio meo nitidior multo, quam erat antea, factus, nec tamen ita, ut 
eum esse vellem, ab omni sorde purgatus.”’ 

1 He describes the painstaking care with which he constituted and twice copied his 
text with his own hand (see Classical Philology I, 1906, p. 2), and airily adverting to 
the mistakes a copyist is sure to make, adds: ‘** nec hujus inconsiderantiae necesse duco 
ut me purgem, veniamque petam: quin mirari subit laetarique, bonam Fortunam fre- 
quentioribus istiusmodi lapsibus mihi cavisse, maxime quum recordor, partem haud 
minimam istarum fabularum a moe descriptam iterum fuisse, dum in museo meo vel 
ludebat filius meus, quo animum: meum nihil magis advertit oblectatque, vel confabu- 
labantur boni quidam viri, qui quot fere diebus horisque matutinis ad me visere solent”’! 
On this Porson, in his famous review of the book, remarks: ‘‘ Tantamne rem tam negli- 
genter? I think in such a case I should have sent Master Brunck out of the room. 
Pugh! says Mr. B. (or I supose would say if he read Shakspeare) ‘He talks to me 
that never had ason.’ But to be serious: What right has a man to publish a work of 
this kind in a hurry?”’ 

2Raper proposed in 1797 the following designations of manuscripts to be used in 
an edition which he was planning to publish: U for Kister’s Urbinas, P for his Pala- 
tinus, B for his Bodleianus, A for his Arundelianus, V for his Vossianus, and O for the 
D’Orvillianus used by Hemsterhuis. Raper’s book was never issued. 

81 accept Dobree’s identification of Ernesti’s L. with the Leidensis used by Hem- 
sterhuis. See above, p. 262. 

4This was Brunck’s sixth manuscript, used in his Addenda without literal desig- 
nation. 


i 
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P Vaticanus Palatinus 67, Dobree (1820).— Vat., Vat.-Pal., Vaticanus, r, 
Vat. P. 

U Vaticanus Urbinas 141, Dobree (1820).'—Vat. U., Vaticanus, Vat., 
Urb., q. 

V Vossianus 191,? Dobree (1820).— Vossianus, Leid. 6, I’. 

G Cantabrigiensis 2626, Dindorf (Ranae, 1824).—2 or Cant. 2, E, Dobraei 
secundus, Dobr. 2, f, C'. 

H Harleianus 6307, Dindorf (Ranae, 1824).— See above under T. 

M Harleianus 5664, Dindorf (Ranae, 1824).—See above under I. 

N Monacensis 492, Blaydes (1880).— Aug., G, H. 

S Venetus 475, Blaydes (1882).—G, V’. 

W Vindobonensis 163, Blaydes (1886).— 

Y Vindobonensis 210, Blaydes (1886).—W'. 

Z Vindobonensis 227, Blaydes (1886).—W?. 

O Baroccianus 127, Rogers (1902).— B., Bar. 3, E, Bodl. 1. 


The symbols employed by the special editors of the prole- 
gomena of Tzetzes mepi xwumdias are not included in this list 
nor in the list that follows.’ 


The confusion in existing practice is still more apparent, if 
one considers the different successive applications of each letter, as 
follows: 


A Parisinus 2712, Parisinus 2715, Arundelianus, Harleianus 5664, 
Ravennas. 

B Parisinus 2715, Parisinus 2717, Baroccianus 127, Venetus 474, Bor- 
gianus. 

C Parisinus 2717, Brunck’s “Bombycinus,” Ernesti’s “Coislianus,” Can- 
tabrigiensis 2614, Cantabrigiensis 2626. 

D Brunck’s “Meus,” Cantabrigiensis 2626, Parisinus 2715, Brunck’s 
“Bombycinus,” D’Orvillianus. 

E Parisinus 2820, Cantabrigiensis 2626, Brunck’s “Meus,” Baroccianus 
127, Elbingensis. 


1 Hépfner (Ranae, 1797) proposes V. or U., but in his critical notes has Ms. V., 
Ms. Vat., Ms. Vat. V., Ms. Vatic. U., or the like. 


2 Now part of Leidensis 52. 


8Four manuscripts besides manuscripts named in the list contain Tzetzian prole- 
gomena, but nothing else that relates to Aristophanes, as follows: 
OxrorD 

Baroccianus 194 (B Kaibel) S ff. 91 ff.+ XV. 
Miscellaneus 188 (B Oramer, M Kaibel) S ff. 285 ff.+ XVI. 

Paris 
Parisinus 2403 (P Kaibel) S ff. 17 ff.+ XIII. 

RoE 
Vaticanus 1385 (V Studemund) S ff. 89-98+ XV. 
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F 


Cantabrigiensis 2627, Cantabrigiensis 2626, Parisinus 2827, Parisinus 
2820, Laurentianus XX XI. 15. 

G Cantabrigiensis 2626, Parisinus 2715, Venetus 475, Cantabrigiensis 

2614, Monacensis 492, Parisinus 2827. 

H Harleianus 6307, Harleianus 5725, Harleianus 5664, Monacensis 137, 
Monacensis 492. 

Harleianus 5664, Laurentianus 140 (AF 2779). 

Ernesti’s Leidensis, Vossianus 77, Harleianus 5664. 

Harleianus 5664, Bekker’s first Mutinensis, Ambrosianus L 39, Mona- 
censis 187. 

N Monacensis 492, Monacensis 137, Ambrosianus L 41. 

O Baroccianus 127. 

P Palatinus 67, Parisinus 2715, Palatinus 128, Parisinus 2712. 

R_ Ernesti’s Regius, Ravennas. 

S Venetus 475. 

T Harleianus 6307, Tubingensis, Venetus 472. 

U_ Urbinas 141, Venetus 473. 

V 

W 

Y 

Z 


. Le 


Vossianus 77, Vossianus 191, Venetus 474. 
Vindobonensis 163. 
Vindobonensis 210. 
Vindobonensis 227. 


In the attempt to secure brief forms for use in repeated cita- 
tion editors first resorted to self-interpreting abbreviations of the 
full names of the manuscripts. The adoption of capital letters 
was often a further application of the same principle, as Ernesti’s 
R (Regius) and L (Leidensis), Dobree’s P (Palatinus), U 
(Urbinas), and V-(Vossianus); but Brunck, the first scholar to 
make use of capitals, applied them arbitrarily (A, B, C, D) and 
this has been the general practice. Some attempt was early 
made to designate manuscripts simply by Arabic numerals, as 
Porson 1 (Baroccianus 34) and 2 ( Beroccianus 43), and Dobree 
1, 2, 3, 4 (four Cantabrigienses), and 5, 6 (two Harleiani), but 
possible confusion of the numerals denoting the manuscripts with 


those designating the verses of the plays prevented this method 
from coming into vogue. At one time or another all capital 
letters of Roman source, except J, K, Q, and X, have been 
employed, but these proved to be insufficient and resort was had 
to capitals of the Greek alphabet. Some of these could not be 
used because of their similarity in form to Roman capitals: A, 
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B, E, Z, H,’ I, K, M, N, O, P, T. Greek capitals have been 
employed as follows: 


I’ Laurentianus XX XI. 15, Dindorf (Acharnenses, 1828).— Laur., F. 
A Laurentianus XXXI. 16, Dindorf (Acharnenses, 1828).—k, F". 

® Laurentianus 140 (AF 2779), Dindorf (Text Edition, 1830).—I, F°. 
II* Parisinus 2717, Rogers (Paw, 1867).— C, B, b, P’. 

> Laurentianus 607 (MN 88. 57), Blaydes (Nubes, 1873-74).— 

©‘ Laurentianus 66 (AF 2715), Blaydes (Nubes, 1873-74),— F*. 
Laurentianus XX XI. 13, Blaydes (Nubes, 1873-74).—F”. 
Laurentianus XXXI. 22, Blaydes (Nubes, 1873-74).— 
Laurentianus XX XI. 35,’ Blaydes (Nubes, 1873-74)— F*. 

(See note 3 below.) 

Laurentianus XXXI. 19, Blaydes (Plutus, 1886).— 


m<5 € 


Scholars early became aware of the increasing confusion in 
the denomination of the manuscripts of Aristophanes. Dindorf 
gives practical evidence of this fact in the list he published in 
1837,° in which he abandons some of his previous designations 
and starts afresh.’ Teuffel, in his first edition of the Nubes 
(1856), offered a list of thirty-three manuscripts, to which he 
added the copy of the edition of Caninius, with marginal notes, 
now in Leyden.’ He employed as symbols for these books the 


1In his edition of the Plutus (1886) Blaydes drops into the use of H (which is 
sometimes printed H), but does not state here or elsewhere what this symbol signifies. 

2 Hall and Geldart in 1900 properly applied this symbol also to Leidensis 52. A. von 
Velsen first suggested that Laurentianus XXXI. 15 and Leidensis 52 were parts of the 
same manuscript. See Ueber den Codex Urbinas der Lysistrata und der Thesmo- 
phoriazusen des Aristophanes (1871), p. 53, and also Zacher, Jarhrbiicher fiir classische 
Philologie, Supplem. XVI (1888), pp. 549 f., who adduces final proof. 

8 In the Conspectus of his edition of the text (1886), Blaydes assigns (p. lxx) II to 
Laurentianus XXXI.4and YT to Laurentianus XXXI. 19, but in the same Conspectus 
and elsewhere he denominates Laurentianus XXXI.19 as &. In his edition of the 
Equites published in 1875 he enters T simply as ‘‘Laurentianus XXXI,’’ but in his 
voluminous critical notes on the play he has both II and TY, although II is not entered 
in his ‘‘Catalogus Codicum.’’ The same confusion is unhappily perpetuated in his 
edition of ¢he Equites published in 1892. 


4Employed by Rogers ( Vespae, 1875) to designate Laurentianus XXXI. 16. 

5By misprint this is designated in the ‘“‘Catalogus Codicum” of the book as 
XXXI. 25. 

6 Ed. Oxoniensis III, pp. xiii-xvii. In IV, pp. iii ff. he gives an account of the 


manuscripts containing scholia. A fuller list of the latter was shortly published by 
Dibner, Scholia Graeca in Aristophanem (1841), pp. xi f. 


7 In his use of the Symbols A, B, O, D, E, F. 
8 See Porsoni Notae in Aristophanem, p. viii. 
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first nine capitals and all the lower-case letters,’ except j, of the 
modern alphabet.’ Only one of his assignments tallies with the 
previous practice of any editor.’ It is fifty years since Teuffel 
proposed his new denominations, but no subsequent editor of 
Aristophanes has adopted them. 

A similar attempt to introduce system into the general dis- 
order has recently been made by B. B. Rogers in the new series 
of admirable verse-translations of Aristophanes which he began 
to publish in 1902. In the appendices of the three volumes 
already issued he has employed thirty-three manuscripts. He has 
wisely left undisturbed four denominations, R, V, M, U, which 
may be regarded as fixed. The principle on which he has sym- 
bolized the remaining manuscripts is best stated in his own 
words: 

The letters by which the MSS. are designated vary in different edi- 
tions of Aristophanes, and in none (except in the case of two or three of 
the principal MSS.) bear any relation to the MSS. themselves. I have 
therefore recast the nomenclature, denoting all the Venetian MSS. by 
the letter V, all the Parisian by P, all the Florentine by F, the Milanese 
by M, the Oxford by O, the Cambridge by C, the London by L, that of 
Modena by m, that of Monaco (formerly called Portus Herculis)’ by H, 
the Viennese by W, the Elbing by E, and the Borgian by B, whilst I 
have retained the letters R and U for the Ravenna and the Vaticano- 
Urbinas respectively. 

The veteran editor of Aristophanes, Blaydes, in his edition of 
the text (1886), published a complete list® of the manuscripts 
known to him and prefixed to them symbols. These manuscripts 
number more than ninety, including some used by early editors 
that have not yet been identified. Nineteen of them he designates 
by single capital letters of the modern alphabet, ten by Greek 


1 Bekker had previously used two lower-case letters, m and n, to denominate his 
second and third ‘ Mutinenses.’ 

2 The list is repeated in his second edition (1863), pp. 22-24. 

8F, assigned by Dindorf (Ranae, 1824) to Oantabrigiensis 2626, but afterwards 
attached by him to Parisinus 2820. 

4He had previously published at long intervals translations into verse of the 
Clouds, Peace, Wasps and Lysistrata, which have long been out of print. In 1902 the 
Frogs and Ecclesiazusae appeared, in 1904 the Thesmophoriazusae. 

5Mr. Rogers must relinquish this pleasing ascription. The two manuscripts 
(Monacenses 137 and 492) he designates by the single letter H are in Munich. 

6 See pp. Ixv-lxxv. 
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capitals. The remainder are denominated by abbreviations con- 
sisting of three or four letters, to each of which is attached, with 
few exceptions, an Arabic numeral.’ 

It is highly desirable that scholars should agree, if possible, 
upon a method of symbolizing the manuscripts of Aristophanes 
adequate not only to denominate the two hundred and forty or 
more manuscripts that are now known but also to provide for any 
others that may be discovered. The determining principle is 
reasonably clear: so far as is practicable, the symbols chosen 
should be significant; they should each be of the smallest pos- 
sible compass; they should be easy to distinguish even if ranged in 
order without spacing. No set of symbols, however, can ignore 
previous practice, and it may be well to consider this aspect of the 
problem first. 

It is apparent that this practice is not uniform; on the con- 
trary, it is so divergent that to trace the history of opinion about 
a passage is often perplexing and difficult. Nevertheless there 
are certain symbols, chiefly arbitrary, whose application may now 
be regarded as fixed: R, V, A, B,C,U,? T,A,@. To these should 
be added W, Y, Z, a recent set of symbols first applied by Blaydes 
to Vienna manuscripts, and also , II,’ =,‘ @, X, V, 0, assigned 
by him to Laurentian books. Blaydes has reported the contents, 
in whole or in part, of many manuscripts that had not previously 
been used, and no determination of symbols should be made that 
does not take his eleven monumental volumes into account. His 
reports are not always accurate, as was perhaps inevitable, and 
should be used with caution, but no editor is faultless and all 
students of the text of Aristophanes have substantial reasons for 
gratitude to this devoted scholar.’ The indisputable fact is that 

1 Zuretti, in his Analecta Aristophanea (1892), in which he enumerates one hundred 


and nine manuscripts of Aristophanes housed in Italian libraries (pp. 3-33), adopts no 
system of symbols for reference. 


2For Vaticanus-Urbinas 141 since Dobree’s time. (Kiister used Vat. U.) The 
practice of Blaydes is not consistent ; he designates this manuscript as U, Urb., or Vat. ; 
but in his editions of the Plutus and Nubes, U = Venetus 473. 

8 TI (=T) should be assigned to Laurentianus XXXI.4. See above p. 271, n. 3. 

4 Blaydes has made only slight use of =. 


5 See the interesting preface to his edition of the text (1886), especially at the 
beginning and at the close. 
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they will have his volumes in hand, and the use of the manuscripts 
should not be further complicated by wilful disregard of his sys- 
tem of nomenclature in any attempt to devise a set of comprehen- 
sive symbols. Nevertheless there are other editors, and when 
Blaydes himself departs from established usage he should not be 
followed. For example, Dindorf long ago assigned G ( Blaydes S) 
and M (Blaydes Med. 8) respectively to Venetus 475 and Am- 
brosianus L 39, and he has heen followed by editors not only 
of the scholia but also of the text.’ Of the remaining capitals, 
D, if used at all, should certainly designate Brunck’s collation of 
his own manuscript (‘‘Cod. Meus”). This collation is variously 
referred to in the editions as D (first by Brunck himself), E (first 
by Dindorf), d, P’. The manuscript itself has never been used 
in editing the plays since Brunck’s death, but it is now accessible 
among the Cambridge books and probably no editor will hereafter 
depend on Brunck’s readings, made one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago. L should no longer be used for Leidensis 52, of which 
both parts legitimately claim the symbol T°.’ N is hopeless. 
Assigned by Blaydes in 1880 to Monacensis 492, a manuscript 
which von Velsen had denominated G in 1878,’ it was applied by 
von Velsen in 1883 to Monacensis 137, which Blaydes had named 
M in 1873-74, and in 1901 was assigned by Neil to Ambrosianus 
L 41! 

The abbreviations, generally consisting of three or four letters, 
that have been used to designate the manuscripts of Aristophanes 
have been self-interpreting. Sometimes they have referred to the 
libraries in which the manuscripts were housed, as Bodl., signify- 
ing Bodleianus, Laur., Laurentianus; oftener to the owner, especi- 
ally in England, as Voss., Vossianus, Harl., Harleianus, Ar., 
Arundelianus, Bar., Baroccianus, D’Orv., D’Orvillianus, Borg., 
Borgianus; but generally to the town in which the library was 


1 Blaydes himself makes the same use of G and M as Dindorf in his lists of manu- 
scripts containing the scholia, but elsewhere G represents Parisinus 2827 (for which 
in his Conspectus he proposes also Par. 14) and M is Monacensis 137, for which von 
Velsen in 1883 employed N. Only Graves has followed Blaydes in his use of S ; nobody 
has adopted his Med. 8. 


2See above, p. 271, n. 2. 


3In his first edition of the Thesmophoriazusae. 
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situated, as Cant., Cantabrigiensis, Havn., Havniensis, Elb., 
Elbingensis, Leid., Leidensis, Med., Mediolanensis, Mut., Muti- 
nensis, Monac. (Bav.), Monacensis (Bavaricus), Par., Parisinus, 
Rav., Ravennas, Urb., Urbinas, Tub., Tubingensis, Ven., Venetus. 
The method last named is easy to apply and the abbreviation is 
significant of a fact of prime importance. On this basis, setting 
aside the use of capitals, a general principle, which I have ten- 
tatively applied in the list of manuscripts of Aristophanes already 
published in this journal,’ might be formulated as follows: 

The symbol shall signify the name of the town in which the 
manuscript is preserved and shall consist of two letters, the initial 
capital and by preference the first consonant that follows, other- 
wise the first vowel. 

Thus Br= Bruxelles, Ln = London, El= Elbing, Tbh= 
Tabingen, Ld = Leyden, Np = Napoli, Md = Madrid, but Mu = 
Minchen, Pa = Parma, Pe = Perugia, Mo = Moskva (Moscow). 

The ultimate form is here the modern name of the town, 
whereas the abbreviations significant of place that early came into 
use were compendia of Latin adjective forms, Cantabrigiensis, 
Havniensis, and the like. The disagreement, however, is here 
apparent rather than real. There are forty places in which manu- 
scripts of Aristophanes are now to be found. In case of twenty- 
five of these the application of the principle formulated above 
gives the same result, whether the basis is the modern or the 
Latin designation; two of the fifteen that remain disappear because 
of the use of single capitals; to eight others, that are relatively 
unimportant, no denomination has as yet been attached by the 
editors of Aristophanes; the remainder’ will be considered below. 
The place, in a few instances, is not readily suggested by the 
abbreviation, under the rule, of the name now used by its inhabit- 
ants. The Danish name of Copenhagen is a case in point; further- 
more, the German name of this city is not, in its first part, in 
literal agreement with the English, French and Italian forms. 
Here the adoption of H by reversion to ‘Havniensis’ reconciles 
all difficulties. Dindorf used Cod. Havniensis 1980 in 1822, and 


1 Classical Philology I (1906), pp. 9-20. 
2 Copenhagen, Cambridge, Minchen, Firenze, Modena. 
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Blaydes has employed the abbreviation Havn.' Cn is applied to 
Stamboul on the same principle. The Greek name of Athens is 
naturally transliterated and J (not previously used) signifies 
Jerusalem. There are manuscripts also on Mt. Athos, Mt. Pelion, 
Mt. Sinai. These are designated by use of a capital and a small 
capital, respectively, as Ma, Mp, and Ms. 

The initial capital and the first following vowel have been used 
in the list as the abbreviation to designate the place in a few cases 
where the employment of capital and first consonant would give the 
same abbreviation for two names which both occur, as Parma (Pa) 
and Perugia (Pe), Caen (Ca) and Constantinople, Manchen (Mu) 
and Montpellier; but Sa for Salamanca in order to avoid the con- 
currence of | and the following numeral 1.’ 

To the symbol, consisting of two letters or of a capital, em- 
ployed to designate all the manuscripts housed in any one town 
numerals are added to distinguish the different books. Porson 
and Dobree applied this principle to Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London manuscripts. Blaydes also thus enumerates nine manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library,’ four in Cambridge,‘ three in 
London,’ six in Leyden, ten in Milan, twenty-one in Paris. The 
numeral, since the practice is now settled of designating the dif- 
ferent hands in a manuscript by a superior number, should be 
added on the level of the symbol, not above it. What the number 
attached to a particular manuscript shall be rests with the editor 
who first uses the book. In the list of manuscripts given above, 
a numeral has been added to each manuscript, with due attention 


1 This book contains nine plays and seems likely to play an important part in the 
determination of the sources of the Princeps. It was in Venice in 1699 and has an 
interesting history. See the references in Graux, Notices sommaires des manuscrits 
grecs de la Grande Bibliotheque Royale de Copenhague (1879), p. 68. See also above, 
p. 263. 

2 By an oversight, the wrong abbreviations of Torino and Verona have been given 
in the list; they should be respectively Tr and Vr. 


8 Blaydes, neglecting Porson’s numbers, designates 01, 02, 08, 04, 06, 07, 08, 
O9, respectively as Bodl. 2, 3, 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9. By Bodl. 5 he signifies ‘‘ Bodleianus 
Kusteri.”’ 


4He uses Dobree’s numbers. 


5 Blaydes, neglecting Dobree’s numbers, denominates Ln3, Ln5, Lné respectively 
as Harl. 1, 2, 3. 
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to previous practice, but this enumeration is merely experimental ; 
the majority of the books have not yet been used.’ 

The symbols suggested in the list in a few cases do not follow 
the general principle suggested and the reasons for some of these 
aberrations remain to be stated. In some instances they are only 
apparent. For example, the designation of the Paris books, under 
the rule, would be Pr (Blaydes Par.), but they are numerous and 
the adoption of the significant symbol P for them seems reason- 
able. P5, P8, and the remainder, are not likely to get confused 
with any previous use of the single letter P, although it has seen 
hard service. The symbols A, B, C, of three of the Paris manu- 
scripts are fixed by the previous practice of editors. Of the 
remainder Blaydes first reported on twelve and to these he has 
attached numbers, which have been retained in the list so far as 
was possible.’ In like manner, but with less ground for objection 
since the letter has escaped other use, O seems preferable to Ox 
for the Oxford books. Cm is the proper abbreviation under the 
rule to denominate the Cambridge manuscripts, but the abbrevia- 
tions first used by Dobree for four of these (Cant. 1, Cant. 2, etc.) 
has become so firmly established that Ct seems preferable to Cm. 
Dobree’s numbers have been retained. 

Half the manuscripts of Aristophanes are in Italy, but with 
the exception of R, V, M, the Florence books, and four in the 
Vatican library, they have been little used. Ten of the Florence 
manuscripts are designated by Greek capitals; the remaining 
available Greek capitals would not suffice even for the Laurentian 
books that have not yet been denominated. Under the rule, manu- 
scripts in Florence, both Laurentiani and Riccardiani, would be 
designated by Fr; in the list this has been abbreviated, with 
Rogers, to the significant F, and has been applied in this form to 


1 Kighty-five, if the count is correct, of the total number included in the list, have 
been used by editors, whether of the text, the scholia, or the prolegomena. These 
eighty-five include, of course, the most important manuscripts. 

2 Blaydes denominates P25 (Parisinus 2820) as both F and ** Par. 8 bis;’’ P14 (Pari- 
sinus 2827) as both G and “Par. 14;’? P23 (Parisinus 2830) as ‘Par. 16 bis;’’ P24 
(Supplem. 97) as “*Par. 18 bis.’ He has made very slight use of P10, Pll, P12, 
P13, P15. He has attached numbers to P16 (his “‘ Par. 16’’), P18 (** Par. 18”’), P21 
(‘ Par. 21’’), P23 (** Par. 16 bis”), but so far as I am aware has not reported them 
except ‘* Par. 16”’ once. His last number is 21. 
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the books still undenominated. Blaydes has reported three Milan 
manuscripts besides M' and his numbers have been retained. In 
his Conspectus he assigns numbers to six others, but apparently 
he has not used these.’ All the books in Modena await an editor, 
unless, indeed, Bekker’s Mutinenses m and n are again in the 
Modena collection, although as yet unidentified. In the list the 
manuscripts in the Biblioteca Estense are denominated E on 
Kaibel’s lead; Zuretti had previously used Es.* 

Only four manuscripts of the great collections in the Vatican 
Library, a Vaticanus, two Palatini, and an Urbinas, have been used 
as yet by editors of the text... The Vatican manuscripts are so 
numerous that their correct denomination is a matter of unusual 
importance. The six collections are kept separate in the library 
and this distinction should be maintained in symbolizing them. 
In the list V (Vaticanus) has been prefixed in each case to a sig- 
nificant lower-case letter designating the collection, with the 
exception of the two books originally in the library at Urbino. 

HarvarkpD UNIVERSITY 


(To be continued) 


1M4, M5, M9, which he denominates respectively Med. 4, Med. 5, Med. 9. M he 
denominates Med. 8. 


2M1, M2, M3, M6, M7, M10, which he makes respectively Med. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10. 


’ Kaibel in his discussion of the prolegomena in Comicorum Graecorum fragmenta 
I (1899), pp. 3 ff.; Zuretti in his Analecta Aristophanea. 


4Olark excepted. See above, pp. 265 f. 














THE AINH IN ANAXIMENES AND ANAXIMANDER 
By W. A. HEIDE. 


It has sometimes been doubted that Anaximenes believed in a 
dim. Zeller (I. 242. 4) controverts the contention of Teichmaller 
that the primordial motion of the Air was rotary. We might be 
content to accept Zeller’s conclusion, if we could assume that 
Anaximenes distinguished between the primordial motion of the 
infinite Air and the original motion in the cosmos. But this 
assumption, made without definite evidence, would be extremely 
hazardous in the case of so early a thinker. Within the cosmos 
Zeller, though not without misgivings, is willing to accept the 
div, regarding Anaximenes as the first to advance this view. In 
support of a dévn in the system of Anaximenes we may offer the 
following considerations. 

1. When Simplic. Phys. 24. 26 (Dox. 477. 4), following 
Theophrastus, says, «(vnow 8€ cai obros (as well as Anaximander) 
aidvov trove?, Sv’ Hv Kai tTHv petaBorrnv yiverOar, he doubtless referred 
to rotary motion; cf. Arist. Cael. 286 a. 9, Oeod & évépyera aBavacia- 
tovto & éatl fwn aidios. dot avayen To Oelw kinow wvrapyeyr. 
éerel & 6 ovpavos TovovTos (capa yap tt Oeiov), dia TovTo eye TO 
éyxvKdiov cdpa, 8 pice xiveitar KvKrdw ae’. This conception was 
ancient; cf. Alemaeon, fr. 2 (Diels) and Diels Parmenides Lehr- 
gedicht, p. 67. 

2. { Plut.] Strom. 3 and Hippol. i. 7. 3 use the verb érroyeioPat 
of the earth supported by the air, clearly implying that it is borne 
by air in motion.' The earth and the stars so borne are thin 
disks (Hippol. ¢bid. and Arist. Cael. 294 b. 13). These phenom- 
ena we are doubtless to conceive as analogous to that of leaves 
caught up by a whirlwind, cf. Arist. Cael. 295 a. 11. 

3. Hippol. i. 7. 6 od «weicOar Sé id yiv Ta dotpa Eyer, KADGS 
&repor brrerAnhacy, AAA TeEpl yiv, @oTrEpEl TrEepl THY HuETepav Kehadryv 
otpéperar To miXfov. Here it is clearly assumed that there is a 


1Cf. Diog. Laert. ix. 30 (speaking of Leucippus): riv yiv dxetoOar wepl 7d péoov 
Swoupévnv: oxjud re abrijs ruumravddes elvar, Cf. also Diels Dow., pp. 46, 329 test. b 3. 
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general rotary motion in a horizontal plane, the circling diurnal 
movement of the heavens centering in the earth. Our ancient 
sources appear to confound two things in themselves sufficiently 
distinct: (a) position at the center of a circle (due to rotation in 
a plane) and (b) position at the center of a sphere. In spite of 
the allusions to Anaximander’s o¢aipa and the spheres of the stars, 
I incline to think that the introduction of the scientific conception 
of the cosmos as a sphere was due chiefly to the Pythagoreans. 
The rotary motion in a plane accounts only for the position of the 
earth at the center of the divn, and not for the failure of the earth 
to fallin space. The latter problem does not seem to have troubled 
Anaximenes; he might equally well have inquired why the cosmos 
does not fall. The remarks of Arist. Cael. 294 b. 13 ff. must 
therefore be taken as applying chiefly to Anaxagoras. 

4. Diog. Laert. ii. 9 says of Anaxagoras: Ta 5¢ dotpa Kar’ apyas 
pev Ooroedas éveyOjvar, doTe Kata Kopupny THs yHs Tov del Harvdpevov 
elvat mrodov, batepov 5é rHv eyxow AaBeiv. In the first of these 
positions Anaxagoras, as we see, agreed with Anaximenes. The 
latter can not well be thought ignorant of the inclination of the 
ecliptic, the discovery of which is variously assigned to Anaximan- 
der or to Pythagoras. It is possible, therefore, that Anaximenes, 
like Anaxagoras, referred to the original motion of the stars. The 
mistake, if mistake there was, may have been due to the explana- 
tion he offered of the setting of sun and stars. But clearly such 
an explanation was possible even if he accepted a present inclination 
of the earth, since the phenomena to be explained are the same in 
any case. At all events, it is not without interest to note the close 
connection of two opinions—the inclination and the disk-shape of 
the earth. All of those philosophers—Empedocles, Anaxagoras,’ 
Diogenes, Leucippus, Democritus—whom the doxographers quote 
on the first head were likewise agreed on the second. The infer- 
ence would seem to be clear. The disk-shape of the earth was 
supposed to be due to the action of a rotary cosmic motion oper- 


1 Archelaus also should be included; for according to him the earth is a disk, 
y raised at the circumference and hollowed at the center. Cf. Hippol. i. 9. 4 (Dow. 563. 
27). His view of the inclination is particularly interesting and suggestive; cf. Hippol 
ibid.: éwixdOjvar 5é rdv odpavdy not, cal obrws rdv Hoy éxl THs vis woiffoa Pas Ka. 
Tov dépa rofoa diadava cal rhy viv Enpdv. Aluyny yap elvar 7d rpdrov. 
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ating in a plane and collecting the sediment (so to speak) of the 
éxxpiows at the center. See Philosophical Review XIV, p. 71. 

I have taken Anaximenes first because his case is comparatively 
strong. Zeller, as we have seen, inclines to accept the dévn as the 
discovery of Anaximenes, thus denying the notion to his prede- 
cessor Anaximander. We may now enumerate several considera- 
tions which lend support to the contrary view. 

1. Simplic. Phys. 24. 13 (Dox. 476. 13): obras dé ov« adrovov- 
Mévou Tov aTovyelou THY yévertv TroLel, AAN aTroKpivopevav TaV évavTiov 
dia Tis audiov Kuvnoews. As was said above, «ivnows adios implies 
rotary motion. And, besides, the whole range of Greek philosophy 
connects a7réxpiows and éxxpiows with the dév7. 

2. The earth has the disk-shape; cf. Hippol. i.6 (Dow.559. 23 f.). 

8. Arist. Cael. 295 b. 10: eiat &¢ reves of Sua thy dpoudrnta daow 
auTny (sc. Thy yhv) weve, Borep Tov apxatwy ’Avakiuavdpos. It 
is evident that Anaximander couched his explanation of the posi- 
tion of the earth in rather vague terms. This is proved by the 
interpretations offered by Aristotle and Theophrastus. The former 
in attempting to illustrate the thought alludes to the argument 
familiarly known as “ Buridan’s ass.”’ This is hardly more absurd 
than the phrase used by Theophrastus (apud Hippol. i. 6. 3) da 
Thy opolav Tavrwv andotacw. It may be taken for granted that 
Anaximander was placing the earth in a circle rather than in a 
sphere. Assuming the Sivn as established, it would seem most 
natural to understand him as attributing the central position of 
the earth to the uniformity of the surrounding strata—water all 
around, air next, and fire at the periphery, each in a uniform circle.’ 


1Theodoretus iv. 16: of 5¢ rpdxou Sikny mepidivetovar (sc. Tov kbopov). Diels Dow., 
p. 46 refers this to Anaximander. 


2 This interpretation receives some support from two passages in Plato, namely 
Tim. 62e ff. and Phaedo 109 a, although the argument here relates to position at the 
center of a sphere. In Plato the earth is of course a globe, and as such iedppomos or 
looBapys, or as was said of the “Ov of Parmenides, rdvry dows. The statement of a 
similar view on the part of Parmenides Aet. iii. 15.7 points to the same interpreta- 
tion. The fact that in this latter passage Democritus is coupled with Parmenides 
is instructive as to the confusion, above noted, between position at the center of a 
circle and of a sphere. Democritus regarded the earth as a disk; Parmenides, as a 
globe. The explanation of the inclination of the earth to the ecliptic ascribed to 
Democritus (Aet. iii. 12. 2: 51a 7d dodevéorepov elvar 7d peonuBpiwdy Tod mepiéxovros) 
is interesting as suggesting, by way of contrast, what was meant by duodrns. 
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4. The argument of Zeller (I. 223. 2) against the assumption 
of a div, based on the supposed opinions of Anaximander touch- 
ing the stars, is far from conclusive. It is by no means certain 
that Anaximander held the views mentioned by Aristotle Meteor. 
ii. 353 6. 6 ff. But assuming that Alexander was correct in refer- 
ring them to Anaximander, the vague use of the word tpovraié and 
the inclusion of the planets among the “stars” in early times 
suggest the need of caution on the part of the historian. 

These considerations appear to make it very probable that the 
cosmic vn was one of the original conceptions with which Greek 
philosophy attempted to explain the origin of things; that it was 
all but universally accepted by subsequent thinkers is a matter of 
common knowledge. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 











THE FORM OF THE CHLAMYS 
By F. B. TarBELu 


The question of the form of the chlamys is one of the most 
perplexing that meet us in the study of Greek costume. Every 
one of the numerous modern statements on the subject with which 
I am acquainted is either indistinct or, in my judgment, erro- 
neous. And yet the evidence is abundant, consisting not only of 
numerous representations of the garment in vase-painting and 
sculpture, but also of several more or less specific indications in 
our literary sources.' Under these circumstances it would seem 
as if a convincing solution must be attainable. 

We are in the habit of applying the name “chlamys” with 
a great deal of confidence to all small brooch-fastened outer gar- 
ments represented in Greek art. But for our present purpose it 
is better to take nothing for granted. For identifying, then, the 
chlamys in art we have chiefly the following data: it was fast- 
ened by a fibula (Isidore Orig. 19. 24. 2: chlamys est, quae ex 
una parte induitur, neque consuitur, sed fibula infrenatur; Ovid 
Met. 14. 393, 394; Suetonius Tib. 6); it was associated with the 
petasus (Philemon, quoted by Pollux 10. 164; Anthol. Gr. xii. 
78); it was worn by Hermes (Ovid Met. 2. 733; Lucian Tim. 30; 
Pausanias v. 27.8). Accordingly, the chlamys may be recognized 
in such vase-paintings as Figs. 8, 463, 524 of Baumeister’s Denk- 
mdler; Arch. Zeitung, 1854, Pl. 67; Jahrbuch d. arch. Instituts, 
1891, Pl. I, and Anzeiger, p. 23. From these and similarly well- 
attested examples we may go on to identify the chlamys, with more 
or less of certainty, in numerous other cases; but the question 
whether every small brooch-fastened garment may safely be called 
a chlamys is one which I should like to leave open till the end. 

The vase-paintings just cited have been chosen because they 
clearly show that, if the chlamys had one detinite shape, it was 


1 Acknowledgment for reference to these sources is due to Bliimner Griechische 
Privatalterthiimer, p. 178, and to Amelung in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie, s. v. 
**Chlamys.”’ 
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four-cornered. Numerous other representations, both in sculp- 
ture and vase-painting, confirm this statement. Others, while not 
clearly betraying the existence of four corners, afford no evidence 
to the contrary. So far as I can see, there are no cases of prob- 
able chlamydes which refuse to be interpreted as four-cornered. 
If, then, we could rely upon the accuracy of Greek renderings of 
costume in art, it would be our next duty to determine, by actual 
experiment, what particular four-cornered form the chlamys 
assumed. But, considering the liberties which the Greek artists 
took with the form and disposition of drapery, it is advisable to 
look to our literary authorities for further guidance. I shall 
attempt to show that, in connection with the monumental evi- 
dence, these authorities indicate this shape: 








or this: 


D 
Fie. 2 
A chlamys of the pattern shown in Fig. 1 would be fastened 
about the neck at the points marked 2, and would display four 
corners; one of the pattern shown in Fig. 2 would be fastened at 
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A and B, and would display two corners. There would naturally 
be other variations, both in size and in proportions, but these do 
not call for special comment. 

For the circular form of the lower edge the evidence is abundant. 
Thus Ammonius De differentia vocabulorum 147 quotes Didymus 
to this effect: 7 wév yap yAaiva TeTpaywvov imdtiov: 4 5é yNapds eis 
téeov Trepi TA KaTW cuvHKTaL. The words eis TéAeLov cuvAKTaL defy 
interpretation, but the contrast with tetp@ywvov shows that a curvi- 
linear form is intended. Valckenaer in a note on the above passage 
cites the parallel language of Ptolemy of Ascalon, 90: % 5€ yAapds 
. +... @xe KukdoTepH Ta KatTw, and from the lexicon of Cyril: 
xrAapds TO Tepipepes, TO ev TH ouvNnBEla AEyowevov KUKAOMaYTLOP. 

Still more instructive is the stock comparison, variously 
expressed by various writers, of the site of Alexandria to a 
chlamys. It will be convenient to begin with Plutarch’s version 
(Life of Alexander 26): xudoteph Kddrrov Fyov, ob tHv évTos 
mepipepeav evOeiar Baces Gorrep ard Kpaorédwv eis oYIpa yAapd- 
Sos tmeAdpBavov e& icov cuvayovoa To péyeOos.' Here we meet 
again the circular lower edge (tnv évrds mepipépevav), and learn 
further that the two adjacent edges were straight (ev@eiar Baces) 
and inclined symmetrically so that the top was narrower than the 
bottom (€& tcov cuvdyouoa: 7d péyeOos), as in the diagrams given 
above. Pliny N. H. v. 62, puts the same comparison thus: eam 
[i.e., Alexandriam] . .. . ad effigiem Macedonicae chlamydis 
orbe gyrato laciniosam, dextra laevaque anguloso procursu. Here 
the words orbe gyrato laciniosam must refer to the circular con- 
tour of the chlamys below, while the two angulosi procursus 
(called ai éxatépwbev ywvia.’ in Hesychius, Photius, and Suidas, 
s.v. Oerradixa mrepa) are the ends conceived as extending to right 
and left of the breadth given by the upper edge, AB. Strabo’s 


The passage is difficult. Taking it in connection with other evidence bearing 
upon the form of the chlamys, I understand it somewhat as follows: ‘* They described 
a rounded area, to whose inner are straight lines succeeded, starting from what might 
be called the skirts of the area and narrowing the breadth uniformly, so as to produce 
the figure of achlamys.’’ The word xé\os, which I have loosely translated by *‘ area,”’ 
may have been suggested by its use for that portion of a chiton which falls over the 
girdle. I understand rhv évrds repipéperay as the circular contour on the landward 
side. Strictly speaking, the words ought to imply a circular contour on the outer or 
seaward side, but I doubt whether this was intended by Plutarch; see below, p. 287. 

2 This point is borrowed from Wachsmuth Rhein. Mus. XXXV (1880), p. 454. 
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way of putting the same facts (C. 793) deserves also to be quoted, 
though it conveys no new information: éot 5€ yAapvdoedés 70 
oxipa Tov eddgous Tis Wédews, ob TA pév eri pHKOS TAEUpAa EoTL TA 
aupixrvota bcov tpidKovta otadiwv éxyovta Sidpetpov, ta 5é eri 
Tras of icOpol, Erta i) OKTw ctadiwy éxdtepos. In this descrip- 
tion Ta él wijKos mXeupa are the long sides, AB and CDE, called 
Ta audixdvota because washed, the former by the Mediterranean, 
the latter by Lake Mareotis. The curvature of CDE accounts 
for the fact that these sides are spoken of as having a “diameter,” 
by which I understand a straight line drawn from C to E. ta 
éml wadtos (wevpd) are the short sides, AC and BE, called of 
icOyol as being the narrowest places between two bodies of water. 
Diodorus xvii. 52 does not go into particulars, simply saying: Tov 
d€ tUrov atrotehovoa YAapvd. TapaTAnovov. 

There remains to be considered Strabo’s repeated comparison 
of the inhabited portion of the earth to a chlamys. The most 
important passage for the present purpose is in C. 118, 119. 
According to this, the otcouyévn may be conceived as a chlamys 
inscribed in a parallelogram. The greatest length of the chlamys 
is indicated in terms which correspond to a straight line con- 
necting C and E in our diagrams; its greatest breadth, to a 
straight line connecting H and D. The ends taper (svoupilew ; 
cf. C. 113: cuvayovons eis pvoupov cyjwa; C. 116: rordy yap 
ouvaywry? Tod wAdToUs pos Tois axpos). This language, taken by 
itself, might suggest this form: 








Fia, 3 


This interpretation, however, is negatived by other evidence, 
and Strabo’s words are easily reconcilable with the diagrams pro- 
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posed above. Furthermore, as the parallel of latitude which, 
according to Strabo, marks the greatest length of the oicouvpévn 
is about midway between the northern and southern limits, I 
have drawn the diagrams accordingly. But for this proportion, 
no more than for any other proportion of the figure, would I 
claim that it was always exactly observed. 

For the form of the upper edge, AB, there is no explicit 
evidence in our literary sources; but the fact that Ammonius and 
Ptolemy describe the lower edge as circular may be taken to 
imply that the upper edge was straight. It certainly could not 
have been an arc of the same radius as CDE, or of shorter 
radius, if Strabo’s statement that the greatest breadth of the 
oixovpévn is at the middle, HD, is to be applied to the chlamys. 
If, however, Plutarch’s phrase tv évros mepipepeav be thought to 
imply a curve at the top as well as at the bottom, we may conceive 
the upper edge as forming a more shallow curve than the lower 
edge, as is suggested by the dotted line of Fig. 1. 

In conclusion, some possible objections to the foregoing views 
must be considered: 

1. It has been assumed that, while the chlamys varied in size 
and proportions, it was cut on an essentially uniform pattern. 
Some may be inclined to assume, on the contrary, that there were 
distinct types of chlamys native to different regions, as a Mace- 
donian chlamys, a Thessalian chlamys, and possibly others. This 
view is clearly contradicted by our literary authorities. Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Plutarch, in the passages cited above, speak of 
the chlamys as if it had a fairly definite and well-known shape. 
Pliny’s account of the site of Alexandria must be derived from 
the same source as the other similar accounts; and, if he speaks 
of a Macedonian chlamys, this can mean only that he regards 
the chlamys as of Macedonian origin. Similarly with the state- 
ment about the Thessalian chlamys in Hesychius, Photius, and 
Suidas, s. v. @ertaduxa mrepd, and in Pollux vii. 46. That the 
Thessalian chlamys was not a special type of chlamys is evident 
from Pollux’s assertion of the equivalence between évteBertanic- 
weOa and xAapuvdogopotpev. These lexical notes go back to some 
authority who regarded the chlamys as of Thessalian origin. 
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2. It might be imagined that some essential change in the 
form of the chlamys took place between the fifth century B. ©., 
to which most of our monumental evidence belongs, and the time 
of Strabo. This notion is possible enough a priori, but it 
receives no support from the evidence. The fact that the best- 
attested representations can be easily interpreted in accordance 
with the literary evidence, provided reasonable allowance be 
made for the absence of photographic accuracy in the rendering 
of drapery by Greek artists, is sufficient ground for believing 
that no essential change took place. 

3. It may be objected that neither the inhabited world as known 
to Strabo nor the site of Alexandria had the form advocated for the 
chlamys in the foregoing discussion. This seems to be true. But it 
is not the facts, but certain writers’ conceptions of the facts, that 
are relevant. In the absence of scientific surveys, topography was 
to a considerable extent a matter of fancy. The fancies with which 
we are now concerned are, I think, sufficiently clear. 

4. The last objection which occurs to me is of a different sort. 
No representation of a chlamys, so far as I am aware, gives any 
suggestion of a seam, as if the garment were sewed together out 
of two or more pieces. This, to be sure, is not decisive, inasmuch 
as a seam is very rarely indicated in Greek art, even where it 
must have existed.' Nevertheless, although positive evidence is 
lacking, I am disposed to assume that the chlamys was of one 
piece. Now the ordinary web of cloth is of uniform breadth, and 
a chlamys of the shape advocated above, if cut out of such a web, 
could not have selvages at both ends, AC and BE, nor would it 
be likely to have a selvage even at one end, as that would involve 
unnecessary waste of cloth in cutting. But in the best example 
of the Orpheus relief, the one in Naples, the outer garment of 
Hermes, presumptively a chlamys, has the edge corresponding to 
BE of Fig. 2 characterized as a selvage. The Parthenon Frieze 


1 For an indication of a seam in vase-painting see the interior of a cylix decorated 
by Aeson (Antike Denkmdler II, Pl. 1). As for the statue published in the Bullettino 
della commissione archeologica comunale di Roma XXV (1897), Pl. XII B and p. 175, and 
in the Brunn-Bruckmann Denkmédiler, no. 357, where Helbig (Fiihrer durch die éffent- 
lichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom, 2 Auflage, no. 934) sees the indi- 
cation of a seam, I am inclined to think that, while the meeting edges of the Doric 
chiton are marked as selvages, the seam itself is not expressed. 
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affords still more troublesome cases. The youthful figure on the 
west side, numbered 12 by Michaelis, wears a supposed chlamys, 
each end of which shows the puckered selvage; and the same is 
probably true of No. 15 in the same series. These selvages, then, 
of which perhaps other instances might be found, constitute the 
difficulty with which this paragraph deals. As has been partly 
indicated already, there is no lack of ways of escape. For one 
thing, I am assured by one who ought to know that there is no impos- 
sibility in weaving on a hand-loom a web with its edges inclined 
inward, like AC and BE of the diagrams. Perhaps this was 
done, and, if so, there is nothing more to be said. If, however, 
we assume the ordinary rectangular web, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the chlamys was sewed together out of two or more 
pieces, in which case the difficulty again disappears. And if we 
do not wish to avail ourselves of this possibility, we may suppose, 
in the case of the Orpheus relief, either that the sculptor indi- 
cated the selvage arbitrarily and incorrectly or that he had in 
mind cases where the chlamys actually was cut with one end a 
selvage. In the case of the Parthenon sculptures, on the other 
hand, the selvages appear to be truthfully rendered,' and we are 
thus led to a query as to whether the two brooch-fastened gar- 
ments cited from the West Frieze are really chlamydes at all. 
May not they and with them others of similar appearance on the 
Frieze and elsewhere be examples of a rectangular garment, of 
which the Greek name was perhaps yAavis or yAavicxos? So 
far as I can see, there is nothing decisive to be said against this. 
If this supposition, which I do not urge, be entertained as a pos- 
sibility, it would follow that in many cases of brooch-fastened 
garments represented in art it can not be certainly decided whether 
the name “chlamys” is applicable or not. 


1The only exception which I have discovered is in the folded piece of stuff held by 
the priest in the East Frieze. In this piece two adjacent edges meeting at u right 
angle appear to be marked as selvages, where in any actual garment one of the edges 
would show a hem. 
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AN EMENDATION OF CAESAR BELLUM GALLICUM Vt, 30. 4 


The disputed passage is: sic et ad subeundum periculum et ad 
vitandum multum Fortuna valuit. This is the reading of the a-class of 
manuscripts. In the 8-class in place of multum we find tumultum; this 
is an unsatisfactory variant, which shows some close relation with the 
a-reading, and suggests that the scribe who wrote it felt the need of a 
noun in this place. 

One can not escape the feeling that Caesar wrote a second accusative 
after vitandum, which in position and construction corresponded with 
periculum. Such a balanced structure is suggested by the repetition of 
et ad, as in other passages; e. g., Bell. civ. iii. 1.3: hoc et ad timorem 
novarum tabularum tollendum minuendumque .... et ad debitorum 
tuendam existimationem ; when two gerundives limit a noun in common, 
it seems to be Caesar’s usage to connect them simply with et, as in Bell. 
Gall. vii. 22.1, ad omnia imitanda et efficienda, or with -que, as in the 
passage above cited from the Bellum civile. In other words, the use of 
etad .... et ad seems to particularize and differentiate two statements, 
like the English “in the first place,” “in the second place.” I do not 
find myself in agreement with those editors who refer ad subeundum 
periculum to Basilus and ad vitandum to Ambiorix. It was Basilus who 
was trying to seize the person of Ambiorix. How then could the lieu- 
tenant of Caesar be said to incur danger through the action of Fortune, 
when he was himself the aggressor? It is much more reasonable to say 
that Fortune suddenly plunged Ambiorix into danger and as suddenly 
extricated him from it. 

For multum I suggest mortem; this word could easily be mistaken 
for multum, especially if there were influences which would make such a 
change natural. sic et ad subeundum periculum et ad vitandam mor- 
tem Fortuna valuit is not only a well-balanced sentence, according with 
Caesarian usage, but, standing as it does at the very end of the chapter, 
it epitomizes the contents of the chapter. Caesar remarks (§ 2): multwm 
cum in omnibus rebus tum in re militari potest Fortuna. For this 
statement two reasons are given: (1) nam sicut magno accidit casu, ut in 
ipsum incautum etiam atque imparatum incideret .. . .; (2) sic magnae 
Suit fortunae omni militari instrumento, quod circum se habebat, erepto, 
raedis equisque comprehensis ipsum effugere mortem. First, Ambiorix, 
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unarmed, suddenly found himself facing the enemy; but, secondly, in 
spite of his dangerous position, he escaped death. How this happened 
is told in the two sentences following. Finally, the last sentence, with 
the reading I have suggested, is a distinct restatement of the power of 
Fortune exerted in these two particulars. To be sure, ad vitandum (sc. 
periculum) also summarizes the second statement, but not in the exact, 
direct manner Caesar is wont to employ. 

Still, since the tendency of modern textual criticism is to retain the 
manuscript reading, wherever possible, I should not have had the temerity 
to suggest a change here if, in the first place, the text were sound, or if, in 
the second place, the a-reading accorded with good Latinity or even good 
sense. Standing as it does now, wedged in between vitandum and For- 
tuna, the adverb multum is in neither a natural nor an emphatic position. 
Caesar’s favorite position for multwm when used as an adverb limiting a 
verb is at the beginning of the sentence; e. g., Bell. Gall. vii. 84. 3, mul- 
tum ad terrendos nostros valet clamor; Bell. civ. i. 61. 2, quod multum 
Caesar equitatu valebat. Other instances are Bell. Gall. v. 14.1; vi. 21.1; 
Bell. civ. i. 19. 3, 57. 3, 69. 2; ii. 38. 2; iii. 63. 7, 75. 3. 

Again, an adverb like multum, or especially a comparative or super- 
lative like plus, minus, plurimum, tantum, when used with valere, in a 
sense weakens the force of the verb, because it limits its degree. To say 
that Fortune was “quite” powerful or “more” powerful implies that its 
full power is not exerted. Now the escape of Ambiorix was due wholly 
to Fortune. 

The scribe who committed the error of writing multuwm was uncon- 
sciously influenced to do so no doubt by a lingering memory of multwm 
. . . . potest Fortuna earlier in the chapter, where the emphatic multum 
made a strong impression on his mind. But there multum is quite proper. 
The meaning is that chance has a good deal to do with determining 
events; that is, that it often happens that chance determines them. In 
the sentence in question multum is not proper. This is the individual 
illustration. In this specific instance chance did not merely have a good 
deal of influence, it completely ruled. multwm is in place in the genera! 
statement; it is out of place and weak in the special instance. To 
say multum Fortuna valuit would be equivalent to saying Fortuna 
(periculum vitare) multum poterat (Ambioria), which is absurd in this 
connection. 

The phrase fuga mortem vitare is applied in a similar situation (Bell. 
Gall. v. 20) to Mandubracius. 

Watter Dennison 

University OF MICHIGAN 
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THE QUOTATIONS OF ATHENAGORAS AND THE TEXT OF 
EURIPIDES 


Wakefield and Earle admitted into the text of Eur. Ale. 8 é\Ouv 8’és 
alay on the strength of a quotation in Athenagoras, assuming that Athen- 
agoras had a text representing a different recension from that of our 
MSS, which agree in giving éA@wy 8 yaiav. Hayley in his note to the 
passage objects to this procedure, suggesting that the ancients often 
quote from memory, and defends the traditional reading on its merits, 
citing Wecklein’s statement (Woch. f. klass. Phil., 1895, 1255) that the 
tragic poets do not use ala where yaia is metrically possible. It has 
seemed worth while to examine the tragic quotations in Athenagoras 
anew, in order to ascertain if possible whether there is any evidence for 
a different text and to find out what was the habit of this Christian 
apologist in the matter of verse quotations. I have used Otto’s text, in 
constructing which nineteen MSS were used. Omitting the five quota- 
tions not known from other sources, the rest may be grouped into two 
classes, which will be considered separately. 

I. Passages from lost plays. (a) Aesch. fab. ine. fr. 350 N. 5-9= 
Athenag. p. 104, quoted also by Plato, Eusebius, and others. The MSS 
of Athenagoras with one exception give the obviously wrong xéyo t. for 
kay 76. (b) Soph. fr. dub. 1025 N. 1f.=Athenag. p. 26. The two verses 
are believed to have been interpolated into the text of Athenagoras. (c) 
Fr. adesp. 455 N.= Athenag. p. 138, also in schol. ad Soph. Ant. 620, 
étav 6 daiuwv for drav 8’ 6 daiuwv. (d) Eur. Dan. fr. 324 N. = Athenag- 
p. 154, also in Lucian, Athenaeus, Tzetzes, and others. The MSS of 
Athenagoras, Athenaeus, and Lucian fluctuate between deéiaya and 
SeE(wpa (the right reading), though two MSS of Athenagoras read dé‘wya. 
Again, Athenagoras and Athenaeus read roiacd’; the right reading is 
toias. (e) Eur. fab. inc. fr. 941 N.=Athenag. p. 24, also in Stobaeus, 
Lucian, and others. The Athenagoras MSS abound in small errors, but 
offer no variant reading.—In all the above cases the differences are palaeo- 
graphical, but the next example is more significant. (f) Eur. Melan. fr. 
480 N.=Athenag. p. 24. The verse is quoted by Lucian, Justin Mart., 
and others in the form 


Leds Saris 6 Leds, ob yap olda wry Adyy. 


Athenagoras allows himself liberties in adapting the verse to his sentence: 
Ziva yap doris 6 Zevs, ovx olda rAHv Aoyw. Otto remarks: “Hune versum 
liberius citat Athenagoras.” 

II. Quotations from extant plays. (a) Eur. Alc. 1 f.=Athenag. p. 104. 
Variations insignificant. (b) Eur. Alc. 8f.=Athenag. p. 104. The Euri- 
pides MSS all give 


€Nady 5é yaar rHvd’ éBoupdpBouv tévy. 
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The MSS of Athenagoras, however, with one exception, give éA@wv 8’ és 
alay and gévwv, the exception (Lub.) having gw. Otto’s noteis: “Rectius 
Athenagorae 8 és alav quam quod ap. Eur. vulgo exstat 8& yatav.”  Wake- 
field and Earle evidently had the same feeling about it. But, apart from 
the objection to afa which Wecklein urged, we can readily explain és alav 
without the assumption of an independent text tradition: Athenagoras, 
quoting from memory, naturally avoids the poetical construction é\@ov 
yaiav in favor of the prepositional construction. Equally significant is 
(c) Eur. Cycl. 332 f.= Athenag. p. 134. The Euripides MSS read 

NYA 8 dvdyxy, xdv 0é6dy, Kav uh 0édy, 

tlxrovea wolay rduda mialve. Bord. 
All the Athenagoras MSS except two give ¢voveay otav (Duc. wéav; Lub. 
vovoa ofa in rasura). The editors correct to dvovea rotav. tixrovea is 
figurative, dvovea literal. In a quotation from memory the choice of the 
literal word is readily accounted for. There can be no question that 
Euripides wrote rixrovoa, although Valckenaer (vid. Hermann Cyclops 
336, note) seems to have preferred ¢vovea; cf. Porson ad Phoen. 34, who 
states that Valckenaer wrongly preferred rexdvras, given by Strabo, to 
the dicavras (“parents”) of the MSS. 

On p. 84 Athenagoras quotes from the Iliad and assigns the verse to 
Orpheus. This bit of carelessness tends to confirm the conclusion which 
I would draw from the Alcestis and Cyclops passages and perhaps from 
the “free quotation” from the Melanippe. The chances are that Athen- 
agoras was in the habit of quoting familiar passages from memory. The 
small number of his quotations from the tragic poets that are not quoted 
also by others seems to point to a free use by him of stock or familiar 
quotations (perhaps from a florilegiwm)—and these are the kind in which 
the exact language of the poet is most likely to be slightly altered. 


Evan T. Sace 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HORACE ARS POETICA 9% AND PROCLUS ON THE 
PLAIN STYLE 


A fragment of Proclus preserved by Photius Codex 239 states that 
the plain or jejune style is suitable to the expression of grief: 75 8 icyvov 
THY TpomKyy pev (concessive) kai piroxatacKevov oivOeow peradiudKe, && dve- 
pévov S& wadAov cuvnprytat, Dev ds exirayv Tots yoepois dpioTa Tus Ehapporre. 
In Rhein. Mus. XLIX, p. 134, note 1, W. Schmid pronounces yoepois 
meaningless and peremptorily emends voepois. But there is more profit, 
if less glory, in understanding a text than in emending it. That the plain 
style suits rots yoepots is both common-sense and the general tradition of 
ancient rhetoric. To begin with, Horace, in v. 95 of the Ars poetica, tells us: 
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et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri 
Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exsul uterque 
proiicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba, 

st curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. 


This is also the doctrine of the rhetoricians collected in Spengel. 
Longinus (Spengel I. 327) recommends the consoler to speak pera ovp- 
memovOvias . . . . dmAdrntos. Apsines (I. 358) says: af ra@yrixal Supyjoes 
ov rodiv éxew ddeiAovar Kdcpov, and again, wepi raBovs, p. 405: ripv 88 AKéw 
Sef elvar drAacrov Kai dxahkAwmorov: TO yap KaddwmiLew od Tod Opynvodvtos. 
And Demetrius (Spengel III. 267-8), after the warning dzAotv yap evar 
Bovderat kai droinrov 17> waBos, adds that a florid artificial style ot pa rov 
Ava. rdfos xuvynoe ovd? édeov, GAAQ Tov Kaovpevov KAavoryéAwTa. Td yap év 
mevOovor railew, kata THY Tapousiav, TO TA TOLAdTA ev Tois maDEL KaKoTExveElv 
éort. But why labor the point? Tennyson’s “So that day there was dole 
in Astolat” will serve as well as a wilderness of Greek rhetoricians. 

Pavt SHorey 


THE MOODS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


I regret that I was not acquainted with Professor Hale’s criticisms 
(see the last number of this journal) in time to reply to them in my own 
remarks in the same number. If I do not reply now, it is not because I 
consider his objections valid, but because it is hardly fair to them, or to 
my own views, to treat the subject in the summary fashion which such a 
reply makes necessary. While reserving the matter for a fuller discussion, 
I wish to say now that I take exception to both points which Professor 
Hale raises. 

J. J. ScHLICHER 


Inp1ANA StatTE NorRMAL ScHOOL 
Terre Haute 
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Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. By THEo- 
DOR GomMPERZ. Authorized Translation by G. G. BErry. 
Vols. IT and III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. 
Pp. xvi+ 397 and xiii+ 386. Each $4, net. 


Professor Gomperz’ Greek Thinkers in this excellent translation will 
probably supersede Zeller for all but professional students. In a review 
intended for the more general public (cf. Dial August 16, 1901; July 16, 
1905) I have already expressed my appreciation of its three chief quali- 
ties: (1) its readableness; (2) its skilful blending of the history with the 
discussion of ideas; (3) its consistent adoption of a modern, rational, and 
scientific point of view. Taking this estimate for granted, I may, without 
risk of being misunderstood, proceed at once to record my dissent on 
certain matters of detail that may interest students of the subject, but 
do not appreciably affect the value of the work as a whole. 

In his account of the Socratic method (II, p. 55) Professor Gomperz, 
influenced perhaps by Grote, exaggerates the distinction between the 
positive and the negative use of induction. The Platonic Socrates rarely, 
if ever, elaborates a final positive definition by the inductive method. 
For Plato, as I have elsewhere shown, has no faith in absolute definitions. 
But rapid positive induction is frequently employed to win acceptance of 
a generalization needed in the course of the argument. And proposed 
definitions are often refuted by such generalizations, or by the direct 
inductive application of a “negative instance.” In any case, it is not 
true that Aristotle uses rapaBody as the technical name of the negative 
procedure. A negative instance, évoracis, may be associated with a wapa- 
Body, but is not of its essence (152a. 25). The “parable” is merely a 
species of example or illustration akin to induction, and negativity 
belongs to it only in so far as ra Swxparixa are apt to be critical or skep- 
tical of dogmatism. 

Philologists seek a knot in a bulrush when they raise difficulties 
about the réle of a preacher of virtue attributed to Socrates in the 
Apology. Professor Gomperz says (II, p. 107) that such an attitude is 
irreconcilable with the doctrine that virtue is knowledge. But this 
proves too much, for Plato himself, with his constant concern for edifica- 
tion, held the doctrine to the end. We can never infer a moralist’s 
practice from the consequences which we impute to his metaphysical prin- 
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ciples. The Xenophontic Socrates is a tedious moralizer of the common- 
place. The Platonic Socrates, whatever his metaphysical theories may 
be, in fact always appeals to the heart and will, as well as to the intellect. 
The burden of his protreptic is dmws xp) codias Te kai dperhs €mednOijvar 
(Euthydem, 278 d). There is no contradiction between the Apology and 
other dialogues. The Crito is written throughout in a hortatory and 
edifying style. In Phaedo 115 b ipéyv airav érpedovpevor, etc., is as horta- 
tory in its suggestions as émpeAcioOar dperns in Apol. 31 b; and in Laches 
188 a Socrates’ rdle of moral gadfly is distinctly indicated in Nicias’ 
words: Kai oddév ofwat kaxdv elva 76 troprpvnjoKerOar 6 Te py KAADS 7 TeToLy - 
kapev 7 moovpev. It is, of course, possible to force a purely intellectual 
meaning upon all such passages. But to do so is to beg the question. 
The whole controversy is idle. Nor is there any evidence to support 
Joel’s hypothesis that Socrates began as a moralist, and, mistaking the 
means for the end, finally lost himself in dialectics. At the most it can 
be said that the historic Socrates was perhaps less edifying and emo- 
tional than the Platonic. 

In his treatment of the Sophists and minor Socratics Professor Gom- 
perz errs, if at all, from an excessive eagerness to rehabilitate them 
against Plato’s criticism. This tendency has two sources: (1) Grote’s 
watchful jealousy to defend modern utilitarian and relativist philos- 
ophies against Platonic absolutism; (2) the ingenuity of philologians 
ever seeking something new. From the first Professor Gomperz should 
have been warned by Mills’s defense of the Theaetetus against Grote’s 
championship of Protagoras. The only remedy for the second is to 
repeat that we have no evidence. It is abstractly possible that Antis- 
thenes, Euclid, and the unknown thinkers satirized in the Philebus and 
Theaetetus meant all that the most advanced modern nominalists, asso- 
ciationists, and positivists could read into the crude formulas attributed to 
them. But it is not probable, and there is not an iota of evidence to 
prove it. Professor Gomperz is inclined to find a developed nominalistic 
logic in every attack on the Platonic ideas. And he even reads it into a 
corrupt fragment of Antiphon (Diels Vorsokratiker, p. 553. 1), which, 
so far as its meaning can be made out, plainly deals with another matter. 

Professer Gomperz’ analyses of the Platonic dialogues are always 
suggestive and sometimes illuminating. He too often, however, conde- 
scends to the “immature” thinker of an earlier time, and reads the 
greatest dialectician who ever lived lessons in elementary logic, and in 
his endeavor to detect fallacies, inconsistencies, and chronological develop- 
ments in the dialogues he verifies again my thesis that such attempts, 
however plausible a priori, almost always domep émirydes, as if by some 
fatality, lead to misinterpretation. 

Thus in II, p. 332, and III, p. 50, he argues that the Gorgias must 
be earlier than both Rep. I and the Crito, because Plato is “still” far 
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removed from the principle of love toward enemies. The only basis for 
this statement is the paradox, of which I should have thought it impos- 
sible to miss the humor, in Gorg. 480e that the sole use of the Sophistic 
rhetoric would be to save your enemy from punishment, that he might 
suffer the heavier penalty of living in sin. Even that is guarded by the 
qualification «i dpa det twa xaxds woueiv. Buta little thing like dpa can not 
be allowed to mar a point. 

Similarly, following Grote, he illustrates Plato’s aristocratic preju- 
dices by the passage in the Gorgias 512 b, where a mechanic “who had (?) 
saved his country from destruction by inventing an engine of war, is, 
nevertheless, spoken of in a tone of contempt, just because he labored 
with his hands.” But Plato does not himself especially disparage the 
engineer. He places him above the successful general, and affirms that 
Callicles despises him, but is not logically justified in so doing by his 
own ethics of “survival” and “salvation.” 

In ITI, p. 171, after explaining the theory that the yy ov = érepov, he 
continues: “The non-existent in the province of beauty is simply the 
ugly .... The second step of this reduction is logically more assailable 
than the first.” It certainly is. But the second step is taken by Gom- 
perz, not by Plato, who explicitly says (Sophist. 257b): émérav 75 py Ov 
A€éywperv, ws ouxev, ovK évavtiov TL A€yomev Tod SvTos, GAX’ Erepov povov, and 
in Symp. 201le: % oie, 6 te av pH Kaddv 7, dvayKaiov avrd evar aiaxpov; 

Experiences of this sort do not predispose us in favor of the hypoth- 
esis that in Protag. 350c¢ Plato intended to attribute to Protagoras the 
“discovery” that a universal affirmative can not be converted simpliciter 
And our distrust is confirmed when we find the principle amply illus- 
trated “already” in the Euthyphro 12 b. 

Again in ITI, p. 159, the “notable fallacy” attributed to Plato in his 
reductio ad absurdum of extreme Heraclitism belongs to his interpreter. 
“There is,” as Gomperz says, and Plato himself says better (Rep. 436 de), 
“no contradiction in affirming that in one sense a thing is at rest, while in 
another it has motion.” But this evasion is not competent to an oppo- 
nent who has accepted change of place and change of quality as two 
kinds of motion, and still avers that the word and idea “rest” are to be 
eliminated altogether from thought and speech. And that is the situa- 
tion in the part of the Theaetetus under discussion. 

The statement (III, p. 316) that Plato, “while he was still a pure 
Socraticist, could not be fully conscious of the double sense of dppoowwn,” 
begs the question. It is not really conceivable that the author of the 
Protagoras, of Euthydemus 277, 278, and of Theaetetus 167, 168 was not 
always aware that a word may have two meanings, and so two opposites. 

Of a similar character are many of the alleged inconsistencies and 
developments. It is hypercritical to argue (II, p. 347) that the exem- 
plary punishment of the incurable in the eschatological myths seriously 
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contradicts the thesis that punishment is salutary, or that this in turn is 
incompatible with the recognition by the legislator of both the corrective 
and the deterrent effect of his penalties. 

The statement (II, p. 354) that in the Laws Plato’s faith in the coinci- 
dence of virtue and happiness proclaimed as an axiom in the Gorgias 
“is no longer what it was” sounds strangely in view of his reiterated 
affirmation that he is more certain of it than of the island of Crete— 
ws ode Kpyrn viwos cadis (662 b). 

In arguing that the Huthyphro eliminates piety as a special virtue, 
and therefore “must” follow the Gorgias and precede the Phaedo (II, 
p. 363; ITI, p. 37), Professor Gomperz forgets that he himself places the 
Meno after the Euthyphro, and that the Meno recognizes piety, 78d. 

It is not true (III, p. 28) that the Phaedrus introduces the ideas 
“shyly.” The oratorical precautions of 247¢ evidently refer to the dithy- 
rambie description of the trepovpavos téros, which, it is true, involves 
the ideas. 

The assertion (III, p. 30) that the technical term «fos occurs for the 
first time in Phaedo will mislead. Not to speak of Hippias major 289d, 
Symp. 210 b, Gorgias 504 cd, which are open to controversy, we have in 
Phaedr, 249 b kar’ eldos Aeyopevov, and in Meno 72 ¢ €v yé m1 eldos tabrov 
dmaca éxovor &’ 6 eioiv dperat. To say that efdos is merely logical in 
these passages is to misconceive the whole doctrine. For both dialogues 
are full of transcendentalism and teach dvayvyots. 

The differences alleged between the Politicus and other dialogues 
are mostly imaginary. The method of dichotomy is not “abandoned as 
inadequate” (IIT, p. 181). It is merely illustrated further and improved 

else why write another dialogue about it? The political theory and 
classification of governments, as I have shown in “Unity of Plato’s 
Thought” (p. 62), does not differ from the Republic except in the form 
of presentation. The recognition of the opposition of the two tempera- 
ments is not “a notable piece of self-correction” (III, p. 184). It is 
merely a specially explicit statement of fundamental Platonic doctrine 
(cf. “ Unity,” pp. 11,13). Politicus 267 c does not “revoke” the compari- 
son of the ruler with the shepherd, Rep. 416 a, and 440 d (III, p. 357). 
The comparison is a literary commonplace from Homer down, the origi- 
nation of which it is naive to attribute to Antisthenes (III, p. 180). 
The Republic passages are purely literary and figurative. The Politicus 
merely points out that we can not reason as if the analogy were perfect. 
Neither is there any self-correction in the “revocation” of the comparison 
with the queen-bee, Rep. 5206; Polit. 301e. Plato always yearned for 
the scientific rule of the “capable man.” In the Republic he indulges his 
fancy with the picture of a utopia which shall systematically produce him 
in the human hive. In the Politicus he ironically (ws 8) @ayev) admits 
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that existent society provides no such man, and that we must therefore 
accept as second best the reign of law. Unless he was to rewrite the 
Republic, what else could he say? 

Space fails to examine Professor Gomperz’ interpretation of the 
Timaeus, with which he is hardly in sympathy, and whieh he therefore 
sometimes misunderstands. Necessity and the “cause of disordered 
motion” are not two principles, as he thinks, but one (III, pp. 210, 213). 
The plain meaning of the Idea of Good is missed by him as by most 
interpreters. And on all ultimate metaphysical problems he is apt to 
err, through a desire to defend modern positivism against the tradi- 
tional Platonic absolutism, or through failure to perceive the real depth 
and essential rationalism of Plato’s thought. Thus in the discussion of 
the theory of causation set forth in the Phaedo he misses the distinction 
between the teleological view which Socrates renounces as too difficult, 
and the purely logical and non-committal causation of the ideas, which 
is merely a consistent and intentional substitution of the causa cogno- 
scendi for the causa fiendi. 

In these specific and perhaps captious criticisms my object has not 
been to assert the infallibility of Plato. Much that is known to us he 
could not know. But within the sphere of his own experience his 
thought was elaborated and expressed with a consistency, a complete- 
ness, and a precision of which literature has few examples. To inter- 
pret him rightly is to exhibit this essential unity and sanity of his 
thought, not to hunt for flaws and self-contradictions which in at least 
nine cases out of ten prove to be misapprehensions of the interpreter. 


Paut SHOREY 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Iran. Von J. Marquart. 
Zweites Heft [Schluss]. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1905. Pp. 258. 
M. 10.20. 


This is a continuation of the investigations published under the same 
title in Vols. LIV and LV of Philologus, and exhibits the same astound- 
ing mastery of the most diverse sources. Dealing exhaustively with 
numerous details of Iranian chronology and topography, the book con- 
tains much that is only of remote interest to the classicist. Yet the inti- 
mate connection of Persian with Greek history, and the fact that authors 
like Herodotus, Ctesias, Arrian, Curtius, ete., are among the sources 
under consideration (cf., e. g., the chapter on Alexander’s march from 
Persepolis to Herat), justifies us in calling attention, if only thus briefly, 
to this important series of investigations. 

Cart D. Buck 
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Papers of the British School at Rome. London: Macmillan 
&Co. Vol. I, pp. 285, 1902, 25 s.; Vol. II, pp. 165, 1904, 
30 s. 


The British School was established at Rome in 1901, and the very 
next year the first volume of its Papers appeared, containing two not- 
able contributions, that of director at the time, Mr. G. MeN, Rushforth, of 
Oxford, on the “Church of S. Maria Antiqua” (pp. 1-123), and that of 
Mr. Thomas Ashby, Jr., at that time a student in the school, on the 
“Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna” (pp. 127-285). In 
1904 the second volume appeared, devoted entirely to a discussion of 
certain sixteenth-century drawings of Roman buildings attributed to 
Andreas Coner, by Mr. Ashby, who had recently been appointed assistant 
director of the school. 

As everyone knows, the recent excavations on the north side of the 
Forum resulted in the discovery of the original church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, as it existed in the eighth century, for it was abandoned in the 
ninth century and never restored. Like other churches of this period, 
this was built in the ruins of an older structure, in this case the so-called 
Bibliotheca of the temple of Augustus. Mr. Rushforth gives a careful 
and excellent description of the building itself, and especially of the 
frescoes that adorned its walls, much the more important part of the 
whole. Unfortunately, the fact that these frescoes have not even yet been 
published officially made any reproductions impossible, although, as the 
author points out, “a careful description is almost as valuable for icono- 
graphical purposes as reproduction,” and “their interest consists rather 
in the choice and treatment of subjects than in their artistic character.” 
The most recent detailed description of these frescoes will be found in 
Romische Mittheilungen, 1905, pp. 84-94, by Professor Hiilsen. 

Mr. Ashby’s paper in the first volume is the first of a series in which 
he proposes to treat the comprehensive and difficult subject of the topog- 
raphy of the Roman Campagna during the classical period. His object 
and the method employed in the first paper, and presumably in those 
that are to follow, are thus stated (p. 136): “to determine the course of 
each of the three main roads (with their branches) which traverse the 
district under consideration, and to describe the ancient remains which 
exist near each road, as evidence of the inhabited character, or the 
reverse, of the country through which it runs, and of its comparative 
importance or unimportance.” This involves an enormous amount of 
work, actual travel, the visiting of sites over and over again, and the 
investigation of much literary and epigraphical material, published and 
in manuscript. Under the empire the Campagna was covered with villas 
and estates, and the roads leading out of Rome were connected with a 
perfect network of crossroads, so that the problem of following out the 
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original line is often very difficult. Mr. Ashby has spared neither time 
nor strength in his researches, and the result is eminently satisfactory 
as regards both substance and form. 

We are reminded in the introduction that great cities, that develop 
normally, usually have two sets of communications with the surrounding 
communities, the one for local, the other for long-distance traffic. In the 
case of Rome, roads of the first class were ordinarily named from the town 
to which they led, those of the second class from those who were chiefly 
concerned in their construction. Some roads, however, originally 
designed for local traffic, became long and important thoroughfares, but 
kept the same names. The three roads described in this paper illustrate 
these classes. The Via Collatina was a short road for local traffic with 
Collatia and of small importance; the Via Pranestina, originally a similar 
road to Gabii, was afterward extended to Praeneste and became the 
most important of the local roads; while the Via Labicana, at first a 
local road to Labici, was extended to join the Via Latina, thirty-one miles 
from Rome, and became one of the main thoroughfares to the south, 
although it retained its original name. 

The author has limited himself to the classical period, a division 
which, while he calls it purely artificial, is entirely justified by various 
considerations. He also disclaims absolute completeness, on account of 
the endless quantity of material to be examined, and the changes that are 
continually going on in this territory; but no one who has gone through 
the paper will feel that any such apology is needed. It was high time 
that this work was done, for with the rapid growth of agriculture in the 
Campagna many, if not all, existing ruins are likely to be very soon 
destroyed and the territory to become again a garden as it was in the 
time of the empire. As about sixty-five pages are devoted to each of the 
roads, the Praenestina and the Labicana, it may be inferred that the 
description is very detailed. Eight elaborate contour maps, besides the 
guide-map, accompany the text, on which are indicated the remains of 
all tombs, bridges, cuts, drains, villas, etc. The text contains a full dis- 
cussion of all matters, archaeological, epigraphical, and geographical, that 
pertain to the determination of the line of the main roads as well as of 
their deverticula, together with numerous corrections of statements made 
by previous writers, such as Gell, Nibby, and Fabretti, and also those 
found in the CYL. Perhaps the most notable of the author’s definite 
results is the determination of the line of the Via Labicana between 
Colonna and Monte Compatri, and the consequent identification of the 
latter with the ancient Labici, concerning the site of which there has 
always been so much uncertainty. Mr. Ashby deserves hearty congratu- 
lation upon having published the first part of a work so accurate, so com- 
plete, and withal so well written 
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Various scholars, especially Lanciani and Hiilsen, have recently 
called attention to the fact that the drawings and sketches of the Renais- 
sance often contain valuable information concerning the position and 
architecture of the ancient monuments, and many problems have been 
nearly or quite solved by this means. In the second volume of the 
Papers Mr. Ashby has published an important series of drawings that 
are contained in a volume in the Soane Museum in London. These 
sketches have been made by two hands, the first shown by internal evi- 
dence to be about 1515, and the second a little later. On the back of the 
Italian binding of the eighteenth century is written “ Architec(tura) 
Civilis Andrea Coneri Antiqua Monume(nta) Rome,” and on one of the 
leaves of the earlier part of the book is a copy of a letter from Andreas 
Coner to Bernardo Rucellai of Florence. This Coner is wholly unknown 
except from an inventory of his goods, preserved in the Archivio di 
Stato in Rome, which shows him to have been a learned man with a large 
library. Although the evidence is rather scanty, yet Ashby seems to have 
made out a plausible argument for assigning the earlier sketches at least 
to Coner. He was a friend of Bramante’s, for there are several sketches 
by the latter in the collection, and some drawings in Florence—generally, 
though as it seems wrongly, ascribed to Michelangelo—are shown to 
have been copied from those of Coner. 

The collection before us belongs to those “made by Renaissance 
architects who studied the remains of ancient buildings either as practical 
architects, in order to use them as models, or else as antiquarians, with a 
desire to form a corpus of the ruins of antiquity.” As only two of these 
sketch-books have hitherto been published (p. 11), the present work is 
welcome, both for its contents and the manner of its execution. In all 
there are 165 leaves, reproduced on as many plates, and these are pre- 
ceded by a Cescription and identification wherever this is possible, as it is 
in most cases. In the earlier drawings measurements are regularly given 
in the Florentine brachium (0.5836 metre) and the minutum, one-sixtieth 
of the braccio. Ancient and mediaeval buildings both appear, and the 
contents are arranged in this order: ground plans, tombs, elevations, 
architectural details, fantastic sketches. The drawings of the Pantheon, 
the Colosseum, and the great thermae are especially noteworthy, and of 
such details as the entablatures of the Basilica Aemilia (77) and the 
temple of Castor (85). 

The value and usefulness of this book are enhanced by copious refer- 
ences and by three indices, and its publication will now make it easy for 
students of Roman topography and architecture to supplement their 
material in a way hitherto practically impossible. 


Samvuet Batt Puatner 
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A Study of the Case Construction of Words of Time. By LESTER 
Dorman Brown. Yale dissertation. New Haven: privately 
printed. 1904. Pp. 141. 


This dissertation is made doubly welcome because of its selection by 
Professor Morris as a representative example of work based upon his 
methods (cf. Harvard Studies, Vol. XVI, p. 116). The materiai for the 
work was gathered from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, and parts of 
Xenophon. 

In the first part, Dr. Brown endeavors to prove that a “classification 
according to inflectional endings does not result in a functional classifi- 
cation.” Hedoes this by presenting comparative lists of genitives and 
datives of time (as, e. g., 7s abris yuépys, Hdt. vii. 166, and rq airy jpepa, 
Thuc. i. 29.5) that seem to him to perform practically the same function. 
His array of material in support of this contention seems at first sight 
very formidable. However, it appears that even in this notable instance 
of case-rivalry he can find “overlapping of function” in less than 12 
per cent. of the genitives and datives. 

In the second part of the study Dr. Brown points out what elements 
in the context aid in determining the case-meaning. He finds, for 
instance, that the accusative case is usually aided in the expression of 
duration by the meaning of the noun denoting time, by a modifying 
adjective of measure, e. g., mas, by the presence of a verb like pévw 
expressing continued state or act, etc. He then feels justified in drawing 
the inference (p. 136) that these elements “through constant association 
with the cases were powerful factors in attaching to the cases the mean- 
ings for which they in general stand.” 

The writer deserves high praise for the great labor and care with 
which he has gathered his material, for the lucid order in which he has 
presented it, as well as for the attitude of fairness he maintains when 
giving facts that do not support his theory. It is to be hoped that the 
methods of Professor Morris may be illustrated in all their aspects by 
dissertations of this quality. Unfortunately the present work covers a 
peculiarly limited field, and that too a field seemingly not well chosen 
for the application of this particular method, so that a careful perusal 
of the work rather weakens than strengthens the faith one may have 
acquired in the method from a reading of Professor Morris’ presenta- 
tion. I can here indicate only in the briefest way to what I refer. 

In the first place some of the case-constructions of time in Greek are 
obviously quite far from representing the most normal and primitive 
usages of their respective cases. For instance, the Greeks, by borrowing 
the prepositions of space-relation for the expression of time-relation, con- 
stantly betray their conception of these constructions as largely influenced 
by those of space. Such possibilities, and they are many, must at least 
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be taken into consideration. In studying the sources of the Hudson 
River it is not customary to begin with Spuyten Duyvil, and there are 
several Spuyten Duyvils in the case-constructions. 

Secondly, the danger of neglecting the data of cognate languages 
could hardly be better illustrated than here. Much time is given, for 
example, to showing how the dative construction of time is indefinite in 
scope, overlapping other case-meanings, and hard to associate with the 
ordinary dative conceptions. There is no hint that the Greek datives of 
time may have to be explained as locatives and instrumentals. Mr. 
Brown simply holds that it was the “constant presence of a demonstra- 
tive word with the nouns that gave the case the function of dating pre- 
cisely.” What sweet charms possessed this dative that she must thus sub- 
mit to the “constant presence of this demonstrative” suitor? We used 
to believe that the Greek dative of time was largely a locative and in 
that capacity lent itself readily to expressions of “definite” time with 
definite modifiers. The Sanskrit and Latin datives do not permanently 
acquire the “function of dating precisely.” Their locatives do. Such 
facts would seem to have some bearing upon the question. 

Most readers will admit that the method illustrated by Mr. Brown 
will prove to be of great service in determining the semantic forces of 
case and modal constructions; but his work has shown that the method 
is not universally applicable, and that when applied without regard for 
the results of other methods its success is but partial. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoLiLEGE 


The Poctic Element in the Satires and Epistles of Horace. By 
Puitie Howarp Epwarps. Part I, pp. 47. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1905. 


The author has collected carefully the passages of Horace’s satirical 
writings which reveal in any way a more manifest poetical treatment. 
Brought together thus in a single conspectus, they afford opportunity 
for some general observations of considerable interest, and they may 
serve to stimulate the reader sufficiently familiar with his Horace to 
some generalizations of his own. The author protests, perhaps unduly, 
that the point of view has received too little recognition from the inter- 
preters of Horace; and this may be true, though it would not be difficult 
to find more appreciative utterances on the topic than the two or three 
cited on p. 18, as for example in the brief words, full of critical insight, 
in Mackail’s History of Roman Literature, p. 111. 

The passages are grouped under the headings: Real poetry, parody, 
elevated passages, poetic reminiscence. The chief criticism which is to 
be made on the assignment of material to this classification is the group- 
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ing of a large number of passages under the head of “ real poetry,” which 
belong in fact to the literature of burlesque, of which parody is one type. 
Like parody it is found much more abundantly in the Sermones than in 
the Epistulae. A study of this kind does not lend itself readily to severe 
methods, but more attention should have been given to the development 
of Horace’s taste and technique in the use of thoughts and words which 
may be designated as poetical. Such a study, freed from conventional 
standards in determining what is “poetical,” would reveal us the real poet, 
in the subtle emotion of haunting phrases, more often in the Epistles 
than elsewhere— perhaps more often even than in the Odes. +a 


Metaphor and Comparison in the Dialogues of Plato. By 
GEORGE OLaF Bere. Johns Hopkins dissertation. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miller, 1904. Pp. viii+-57. 


This monograph deals with its subject in a comprehensive way and 
will serve as a convenient tabulation of the more important tropes em- 
ployed by Plato. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to a manu- 
script dissertation of Dr. E. G. Sihler on the same subject (J. H. U., 1882), 
and says that he follows in the main the classification of Bliimner in 
his work, Uber Gleichniss und Metapher in der attischen Komédie. 

The arrangement of the matter is logical, and there is a fairly good 
English index, though there are many omissions. A Greek index might 
readily have been added and would have increased the value of the dis- 
sertation as a book of reference. I have not attempted to verify all the 
citations, but have found no occasion for criticism in this regard. There 
are, however, a number of points on which I am inclined to differ from 
the author, The limits which divide conscious personification from con- 
ventional phrases are not easy to define; but Dr. Berg appears to dis- 
cover personification in many doubtful expressions. A few curious blun- 
ders occur, as where it is said (p. 6) that rdcyew is used to introduce a 
comparison Polit. 303 d. The comparison lies in dyoov. As Dr. Berg 
suggests that there are other instances, he may have had in mind such as 
Crat. 399 b: = rovrwv totvuy & Kai 76 tav dvOpirwv 6voya rérovOev, where it 
is xai that carries the comparison, as in Aristoph. Nub. 234: wacye 8&8 
TavTo TovTo Kal Ta Kdpdaya. We are here in the sphere, not of formal 
comparisons, but of the illustrative examples constantly employed by 
Socrates. A collection of such examples would form a valuable supple- 
ment to the study of metaphors and comparisons. The author makes 
occasional references to Plato’s use of recurring metaphors, but does not 
accord them a special treatment. This is to be regretted. In this con- 
nection the absence of any reference to the work of Dr. G. B. Hussey in 
this field is somewhat surprising. W. A. Hee. 
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Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theater. By 
Roy Caston FLICKINGER. Chicago dissertation. University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. $0.75 net. 


To anyone who has followed the progress of excavation and investiga- 
tion for the past twenty years it has become more and more clear not 
only that a broad classification of the classic theater into two branches, 
“Greek” and “ Roman,” is far from satisfactory, but also that he is sadly 
lacking in discrimination who, in this connection, treats all Greek litera- 
ture as a unit and strives to make all references to the theater fit into one 
and the same structure. Before the vexed theater question can be settled 
in its entirety, there is still need of more excavation and study of theater 
ruins, and greater need of such sane and thoughtful investigations of 
individual classical sources as is the doctor’s thesis named above. 

After dividing Plutarch’s allusions to the theater into “general” 
allusions—those which are independent of specific time, place, or occa- 
sion, or those plainly referring to Plutarch’s own time—and “specific” 
allusions, which refer to the theater of an earlier epoch, the writer pro- 
ceeds in an excellent chapter to discuss Plutarch’s method of dealing 
with his sources. By comparing (1) Plutarch with his sources, (2) his 
treatment of the same subject in different portions of his writings, (3) 
Plutarch with another user of the same source, (4) Plutarch with other 
witnesses on the same subject, the writer comes to the conclusion that 
Plutarch certainly “modernized” in many of his allusions to Theater- 
wesen. The following chapter is devoted to “Theatrical Terms in Plu- 
tarch.” Here all “general” and “specific” allusions in the author are 
treated and, in most instances, compared with similar allusions in other 
portions of classical literature. The writer has excellent command over 
the material and shows much discrimination in assigning the various 
statements to their proper period in theater development. The Aoyeiov 
of the Delian inscription staggers him, as it has many another. With 
reference to the passage Demetr. 34, he makes a suggestion which is 
decidedly clever, i. e., that xataBas of this passage is a condensation of 
xaréBawe eis TO Oéatpov amd Tis dxpas, found in Aratus 23. The con- 
clusions reached in the paper are that Plutarch modernizes most of his 
allusions to all matters pertaining to the theater to fit the theater of his 
own day; that his conscious aim was not historic accuracy in the facts 
and in the sequence of events, but the portrayal of the praiseworthy 
qualities of his heroes; that the theater he had in mind was of the class 
of the “ Nero” theater of Athens, and consequently arguments can not be 
drawn from Plutarch concerning the theater of an earlier or of a later 


time. 
JOHN PicKkaRD 


University oF Missouri 
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Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee. Eine Untersuchung von 
FRIEDRICH Buass. Halle: Niemeyer, 1904. Pp. 308. M. 8. 


To be really familiar with a great work of literature is always better 
than to know what is said about it, and this principle is particularly 
applicable to Homer and the Homeric question, as it is called. Before 
a man has a right to an opinion of his own in this matter, he must 
know the poems very well, but he need not have read all that has been 
written on the subject. He must make a selection, not only that he 
may have time for some other work, but also that he may preserve his 
sanity of judgment and clearness of literary perception. The book 
before us is one of those which may be read to advantage, although only 
those who are specially interested in Homer will follow the discussion 
with regard to every interpolation. The author speaks as one having 
authority, as indeed he may, but is never offensively dogmatic; his style 
is attractive. 

The term “interpolations” is not used so frequently now as a genera- 
tion ago, in relation to the Homeric poems. If the development not only 
of epic poetry, but also of these poems, continued for two or three hun- 
dred years, who should say that a passage was “ interpolated” because it 
was later of composition than most of the rest? Some would say that it 
belonged to the Aeolic or the Ionic strata, but would apply the term 
“interpolation” to nothing which was inserted during the age of free 
epic composition. Blass, however, holds that the Odyssey is a true work 
of art, and that its unity is due in no wise to any commission of Pisis- 
tratus, but solely to its poet. He declares it to be high time that scholars 
should treat the Homeric poems as they do other great works of litera- 
ture, and he shows that the unity of plan is as perfect as in any other 
work of Greek literature of like extent, and that the inconsistencies of 
the action are no greater than are accepted in tragedies of Sophocles. 
Unquestionably, however, not merely single verses, but_longer sections of 
the poems, are due to diasceuasts and interpolators, and he would exam- 
ine these additions to the Odyssey, choosing this as simpler than the 
Iliad, and as having suffered less from later changes, being far less 
popular in ancient times, as is indicated by the number and quality of 
the manuscripts of the two poems. 

In the first six books of the Odyssey Blass finds no additions made 
by a diasceuast, but only the ordinary kind of interpolations. These 
interpolations are tested so far as possible by ancient authority, and the 
subjective element of taste is kept aloof. They vary in frequency, natur- 
ally, in different parts of the poem. E. g., only eleven verses of the sixth 
book are rejected: 120 f., 134, 222, 313-15, 328-31; while in the first book 
forty-six verses are marked as interpolations. But, following the view of 
Aristarchus that the poem ended with y 296, the close of that book 
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and the whole of w are assigned to a diasceuast, with the exception of 
the “Second Nekyia,” which is considered a separate interpolation; and 
considerable additions are thought to have been made in the preceding 
books in order to prepare the way for the present state of the poem. In 
all, Blass excludes 543 verses (more than a third of these being in X) 
from the first twelve books, and 1,370 from the last twelve, or a total of 
1,913 out of 12,110 lines. More than half of these excisions, however, are 
made up from the close of the poem, the loves of Ares and Aphrodite in 
6, and parts of the Nekyia in A. 

The introduction occupies 25 pages, the discussion of interpolations 
195 pages, and of the diasceuast’s extension 67 pages. An appendix dis- 
cusses the Trojan myth in Homer, and the relations between the last two 
books of the Jliad and the Odyssey, without showing familiarity with 
Geddes’ theory of Ulyssean books of the Iliad. 

This work by Blass has special importance because of his well-earned 
reputation for being one of the broadest, sanest, and most incisive scholars 
of Germany. That a philologist of such standing should maintain the 
essential unity of the Homeric poems, is not only highly significant for 
the change which has taken place in philological sentiment, but also 
certain to influence the Homeric studies of the future. Doubtless Blass 
does not expect to convert to his views any scholars of the extreme 
left, but his first pages will have weight with fair-minded persons, and 
his later pages afford for the discussion of such questions a model which 
throws into high relief the absurdity of many previous rejections of 
Homeric verses and passages. The time is not likely to return when a 
scholar can present rhetorically his Homeric creed like an American of 
the last preceding generation: “I believe that Homer composed the 
Iliad, the whole Iliad, and the Iliad as a whole; the Odyssey, the whole 
Odyssey, and the Odyssey as a whole.” But while men smiled at that 
creed a third of a century ago, they did not dream that by this year of 
grace scholars would be quite as far from holding the views of Lach- 
mann in the form in which they were presented by many scholars half a 
century ago. The belief that the world was produced by “a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms” was no more difficult than what was accepted 
almost greedily by many German philologists for the poems of Homer. 
Fortunately, in recent years we hear less of Liederjager and Einheits- 
hirten. We are at least more moderate than the preceding generation. 
The pendulum of thought has swung back so far that the influence 
of a great poetic mind in the composition of the poems, is better appre- 
ciated. The better scholars are less captious of minor discrepancies 
than they were, and more ready to admit that Homer’s audiences may 
not have required such a degree of consistency that no flaw could be 
found by a student with a concordance, turning backward and forward 
to detect some mark of suture or some indication of oscitancy. For one, 
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the present writer confesses that each time he reads the poems anew, he is 
more struck by their essential harmony than by the inconsistencies in the 
action and the other indications of different authorship of different parts. 


x 


Roman Historical Sources and Institutions. University of Mich- 
igan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. I. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. vi+402. $2.50. 


An increasing interest in inscriptions and in the history of the Later 
Roman Empire, a period hitherto generally neglected in our universities, 
may perhaps be inferred from the title-page of this volume; for of the six 
authors five use epigraphical material and four deal chiefly with institu- 
tions and events of the third century a. p. The book as a whole forms 
an auspicious beginning for a new series. 

The editor, Professor Henry A. Sanders, contributes two interesting 
studies in sources. In “The Myth about Tarpeia” he shows that, 
although in point of fact the Tarpeian Rock was named from a family 
which once lived in the vicinity, the custom of punishing traitors by 
hurling them from the cliff gave rise to an aetiological story of the treason 
and execution of a Tarpeius (Festus, p. 343 M; Prop. iv. 4. 93, ete.). 
Another member of this branch of the gens Tarpeia was one of the first 
Vestal virgins; at her grave on the Capitoline the pontifex and the chief 
Vestal made annual libation on February 15, the beginning of the public 
Parentalia (see Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 9). In time, however, the desire to 
account for the presence of this grave within the city walls produced the 
later and commoner form of the myth, which substituted for Tarpeius 
the maiden Tarpeia as the traitor (Fabius in Dion. Hal. ii. 38 ff.; Anti- 
gonus in Plut. Romul. 17). A misinterpretation of .the adjacent Porta 
Pandana was responsible for some details of the story, while the fact that 
the Sabines figure in it merely points to a belief in Sabine settlers on the 
Capitoline. One slight logical inconsistency in the above explanation 
may be noted: since the name of the Tarpeian Rock was derived from 
the family dwelling there (p. 44, cf. p. 33), that name can not be used as 
a proof of their residence (p. 46, 1. 15). 

In “The Lost Epitome of Livy” Sanders presents an exhaustive 
treatment of an extremely complicated subject. After reviewing recent 
articles by Reinhold, Wolfflin, and Drescher, he discusses variant forms 
of the Periochae and the Epitome, and the relation to the latter work of 
some of its descendants, particularly Auct. De vir. ill., Appian, Lucan, 
Ampelius, Dio, and Suetonius. Passages are cited in full and used 
sanely, though occasionally one feels that the possibility of purely acci- 
dental resemblances is not sufficiently regarded, e. g.,in two cases (p. 195, 
No. 7, end; p. 196, ll. 11 ff.), the theory of an interpolation rests upon the 
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presence or absence of a single word. In the latter part of the paper 
Sanders concludes an analysis of the epitomator’s use of non-Livian 
sources with the suggestion that this nameless historian may have been 
Livy’s son, and finds confirmation for his conjecture in the agreement of 
Plin. N. H. v. 148, for which Livius filius is a possible source, with a frag- 
ment of the Epitome (Eutrop. iv. 5. 2; De vir. ill. 42. 6). 

Walter Dennison, “The Movements of the Chorus Chanting the Car- 
men saeculare of Horace,” rejects Mommsen’s theory of a processional. 
His brief summary of the evidence on both sides will be convenient to all 
students of Horace. 

Mary Gilmore Williams continues her admirable “Studies in the 
Lives of Roman Empresses” from Am. Jour. Arch. VI (1902), pp. 259 ff. 
This chapter describes Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexander Severus. 

“The Attitude of Dio Cassius toward Epigraphic Sources” by Duane 
Reed Stuart proves that Dio did not consult the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num, the Fasti Capitolini, or other accessible monuments. At the most, 
four unimportant references reveal a possible knowledge of inscriptions. 
Incidentally, Stuart defends at some length the Augustan authorship of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

The greater part of Joseph A. Drake’s paper on the “ Principales of 
the Early Empire” seems of doubtful value, chiefly because it is based 
on Cauer’s lists (Eph. Ep. IV, pp. 355 ff.), which were published in 1881, 
and even then were far from complete. An epigraphist can not ignore 
the discoveries of the last quarter-century, especially if his results are 
negative. To give but one example, the list of beneficiarii under Ha- 
drian (p. 287) could be more than doubled by first-hand work with the 
Corpus. We are not surprised, therefore, that the conclusion (p. 328) 
that “principales as military subalterns disappear about the time of 
Diocletian” is disproved by cases like CJL. ITI. 4803; IX. 4787; VI. 
3637, from the army of but one province. Moreover, many inscriptions 
whose date could not be determined were discarded (p. 263), and more 
than two hundred others only approximately dated as before 337 are con- 
tained in the table on p. 314. May not seme part of these two classes 
belong after Diocletian? We must remember that for the Late Empire 
few chronological tests are available. If, then, the tituli of principales 
do not disappear, but only diminish in number, they are on exactly the 
same plane as civil inscriptions; the “general barbarization of the state” 
certainly did not operate on the army alone (p. 328, bottom). Of chrono- 
logical errors, the two following affect a large number of examples: 
(1) The author’s tests L and Ma (pp. 269 f.) wrongly assume that the 
absence of an epithet implies its non-existence in the period in question; 
but see CIL. IIT. 3126, 5449; VIII. 2529, 2586. (2) Antoniniana and 
Severiana do not always indicate the reigns of Caracalla and Septimius 
(pp. 281 ff.), but often refer to Elagabalus and Alexander Severus respec- 
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tively. The defects in method which have been enumerated happily do 
not vitiate the entire article; the statements (pp. 317 ff.) about the use in 
legal Latin of military titles for civil officials, and (pp. 272 ff.) on the 
meaning of vewillarius, are apparently sound and useful. 

George H. Allen, in his dissertation entitled “Centurions as Substi- 
tute Commanders of Auxiliary Corps,” tries to show that in each auxili- 
ary camp was stationed a legionary centurion, who in an emergency 
sometimes took command with the title curator, and in the case of cer- 
tain small cohorts, alae and numeri, regularly replaced a prefect or tri- 
bune as praepositus. The relation between such a curator or praepositus 
and his troops was also expressed by phrases like sub cura, curam agente, 
etc., but these same formulas were at other times applied to a centurion 
who only directed the labor of soldiers not under his command. Unfor- 
tunately, the existing evidence, scanty at best, has been so perverted in 
this paper by inaccurate citation and rash inference that the distinctions 
made between these three functions can not be accepted. A few points 
only can be given by way of illustration. P. 334, 1. 26: why is not the 
double title cwra(m) agente . . . . curatore mere tautology rather than 
an indication of two separate offices? P. 336. 4 (cf. pp. 345, 380): the 
number of the cohort in CJL. III. 5613 is missing and should not be 
restored [I]. P. 341, n. 1: no other case is known of the centurion of a 
cohort commanding a cohort or ala. P. 344, 1. 24: this inference contra- 
dicts the author’s conclusion on p. 350; the difference in date of Nos. 5 
and 15 is also an argument against his theory. P. 350, 1.8: if in No. 1, 
besides cwram agente,curator was needed to denote a temporary command 
(p. 334), then curam agente alone in Nos. 18 and 20 of the same cohort 
does not indicate another emergency officer, but rather the regular prae- 
positus. No reason for the inclusion of No. 22 is given. P. 352,1. 8 begs 
the question. P. 355, ll. 3 ff.: as these centurions were the titular com- 
manders, the mention of them here is irrelevant. Pp. 363 f.: both examples 
from Raetia are invalidated, No. 1 by a mistake in reporting the location 
of the stone, No. 2 by the lack of evidence that auxiliaries occupied 
Lauingen. P. 354: how can the author of p. 345 on substitute officers 
maintain that a particular corps was never commanded by a centurion 
solely because three tribunes of it are known? But if praepositus here 
(CIL. III. 25) means mere technical oversight (curam agente), while in 
No. 14 (pp. 345 f.) it was equivalent to curator, then the whole attempt 
fails to improve on Mommsen’s view (p. 333) that the three terms were 
interchangeable. 

The book deserves more frequent chapter headings and fuller indices, 
including one of inscriptions. One hopes, too, that the custom here 
adopted of citing Greek in translation may not become general. 


Mary Braprorp Peaks 
VassaR COLLEGE 








812 Book REVIEWS 


Der illustrierte lateinische Aesop in der Handschrift des 
Ademar. Kinleitung und Beschreibung von Dr. GrorG 
THIELE. Leiden: Sizthoff, 1905. Pp. 68. 


The Codex Vossianus 8°15, now found in the Leyden University 
library, contains in its last folios (195-205) a collection of fables generally 
cited under the title of Anonymus Ademari. These were first published 
by Nilant in 1709 and have hitherto been regarded as representing a 
tradition of Aesop’s fables, connected neither with Phaedrus nor the 
Romulus collection. Dr. Thiele, already known through his work De 
antiquorum libris pictis, presents a new text of these fables and 
discusses in considerable detail their relation to Phaedrus and Romulus. 
The sixty-seven fables of the text are divided into two groups. The 
twenty-nine fables of the first group seem to show a close connection 
with Phaedrus and are sometimes known as the “prose-Phaedrus;” in 
Thiele’s view, however, they are not a paraphrase of Phaedrus, as Zander 
has recently assumed, but are the result of an interpolation of Romulus 
through a prose version of Phaedrus. In the second group are thirty- 
eight fables, of which all but seven are found in other Romulus collec- 
tions. These are discussed from the point of view of the position of the 
“moral,” legal phrases employed, the Latinity, and the characteristics of 
the illustrations which accompany the text. Of this last topic Thiele 
speaks with especial confidence, and his treatment is full and instructive, 
particularly in the parallels drawn from the illustrations in the manu- 
scripts of other Latin authors. A few additions might be made to his 
discussion of the Latinity: e. g., quanti = quot is as early as Tertullian, 
The conclusion reached is that the Romulus fables of Ademar represent 
a text-recension, not so far removed as has been supposed from the other 
Romulus collections, not necessarily of a better tradition, but important 
mainly as giving an addition to the Romulus fables already known. 

The last folios (203-5) contain also, in addition to a few riddles, a 
number of mathematical problems with their solutions. Some of these 
are particularly interesting and arouse our admiration for the genius of 
the mathematician who first worked them out by the use of the cumber- 
some Roman numerals. 

Thiele constantly refers to the earlier literature on the subject; it 
might have been desirable, however, for the benefit of the classical 
scholar not familiar with this particular field, to give in some cases in a 
fuller form the titles of books cited. Those interested in the history of 
the transmission of fables from the classical period to later times will 
welcome Thiele’s announcement of his intention soon to issue an edition 


of the Romulus collections. 
Epwarp A. BrecuTEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











